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THE LOVE OF ‘GOD 


: ig 7A feel grateful to all people that I love or have loved, Fi = 
= 3G who have been—enduringly in the effect—kind fk = 
= and good to me, and loving. But above all I L = 

feel grateful to the Power that set the scene and placed me ( |= 
there. As I am grateful, as I love, so must that Power ig = = 
have loved me—““We love Him because He first loved us.” i = 


Spinoza says we should not expect God to love us in 
return for our love of Him. But for all practical and think- 
able purposes, He loved us first, or His own thought for us; 
and so made us what we are. This is good Platonism and 
good Christianity. I do not impute to the Divine Love 
either the violence of human passion or the feebleness of Ch 
human sentiment. But its efficient benevolence is borne tf 
witness to by the evolution of this world of creaturekind. 
We, who are creatures, can lose the help, the comfort, the 
support, the love of any fellow being, and yet quite possibly 
| goon, But not the support of God. As I wrote years 
ago, so I say now—God’s love taken, life is cut off at the 
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The National Council of Superintendents 
Stanley Manning 


The need for continued and increased 
effort looking toward the deepening of 
the spiritual life of the church and the 
spiritual experience of its people was 
the central theme for discussion at the 
meeting of the National Council of Su- 
perintendents in Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 
5-8. 

The meetings were held in connection 
with the twentieth anniversary session of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, giving the Superin- 
tendents and others an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the efforts being 
made by American Protestantism general- 
ly along this and other lines. 

Ten of the State Superintendents were 
present, together with Dr. Etz, Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Adams, President of the 
General Convention, and Dr. Marshall 
of the Publishing House. A _ delightful 
feature of the gathering was the dinner 
given by the Rochester church in honor 
of the Superintendents on the opening 
night of the meeting. The Superintend- 
ents and other guests, together with the 
minister, Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, and his 
family, were seated together at one table, 
and the friends of the church filled the 
rest of the large dining-room. After the 
dinner, each of the visitors was introduced 
by Mr. Blauvelt. 

The greetings of the Council were sent 
to the former General Superintendent, 
Dr. John Smith Lowe, who has presided 
at the sessions of the Council during the 
last eleven years. 

Resolutions of sympathy and regret 
were sent to the families of Dr. George 
Delbert Walker and Rev. George F. 
Fortier. 

There was general agreement among 
the members of the Council that the 
church as a whole is ready for a forward 
movement in the development of spiritual 
insight and power, and a call was issued 
to the churches and ministers to under- 
take this fundamental work during the 
next few months. 

Tentative plans were made for several 
meetings of ministers and other church 
leaders either by states or other convenient 
groupings, these meetings to be held dur- 
ing the next two months with the expecta- 
tion that the Lenten season would see 
many of our churches quickened with new 
zeal. 

The Program Committee in charge of 
plans for the next session of the General 
Convention in Washington was asked to 
make this the central theme and objective 
of that gathering. 

Passing on to other matters, concerned 
rather with details and mechanics than 
with the fundamental needs of the church, 
action was taken looking to the formula- 
tion of a plan by which theological stu- 
dents, as a part of their course of prepara- 


tion, and preliminary to the granting of 
degrees, would be assigned to specific 
work, either as ministers’ assistants in city 
churches, or to rural work under the su- 
pervision of the Superintendent or a near- 
by minister, much as medical students 
are required to do intern duty. There was 
the further suggestion made to the General 
Convention Trustees that as a condition 
incident to receiving scholarships, loans 
or other aid, students be required to agree 
to render perhaps two years of service 
after graduation in assigned fields at 
reasonable compensation, this service to 
be arranged in consultation between the 
student himself, the faculty of the school 
and the officials of the State and General 
Conventions. 

The need for so rearranging the dates 
of the State Conventions as to allow de- 
nominational officials and others to visit 
several of them without loss of time or 
unnecessary travel met with ready re- 
sponse. The Superintendents are ready 
to co-operate to this end. 

There was extended discussion of the 
possible reorganization of the Superin- 
tendency on a regional basis, rather than 
on state lines. The discussion brought out 
the fact that there are two quite different 


functions now combined in the Superin- — 


tendent’s work. One is a supervisory and 
advisory function in which he deals almost 
entirely with the active churches, helping 
them to find ministers, or assisting in the 
solution of their financial and other prob- 
lems, and also in working with the minis- 
ters, to place them in positions to which 
they are adapted, and helping them to in- 
crease the efficiency of their work. This 


part of the work brings the Superintendent ~ 


into contact with similar officials of other 
denominations for conference and some- 
times for co-operation. 

Then there is the missionary function, 
which concerns the awakening of dormant 
churches to renewed activity, the explora- 
tion and cultivation of new fields, and 
other forms of extension work and public- 
ity. 

Almost never, it was brought out, is the 
same individual equally well adapted to 
both tasks, and nearly all of the criticism 
of the system of Superintendency is based 
on the fact that a given Superintendent 
does not do both equally well. Some felt 
that a separation of the two functions, by 
giving the Superintendent a larger terri- 
tory than a single state and so releasing 
money for the employment of missionaries 
who could be sent into needy places for a 
few weeks or months, might be a solution 
of the problem. 

Action was finally taken suggesting that 
a group of Middle Western states now 
without superintendents undertake this 
kind of work as an experiment. 

(Continued on page 1596) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
| 2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
| Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution fer sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION 
E do not like to be old-fashioned or conserva- 
W tive. Especially we do not want to ignore 
the light and Jeading of our best minds. 
We have had some opportunity to note the great mass 
of literature which throws doubt on the Christian 
tradition and the equally great mass which tries to 
buttress it in what appear to be irrational ways. But 
every year the impression Christmas makes upon us 
is deeper and the faith that lies back of it becomes 

more precious. 

When all the excrescences and wrappings, theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical, are stripped off, it is simply 
the faith that back of this world and in it and watch- 
ing over us all, there is a good God who cares for us so 
much that there is no cup of suffering or sacrifice that 
He would not drain for us. It is the faith that He has 
faith in us and love for us. Our God is not far off— 
a Dread Sovereign, an Austere Judge—He has come 
into this world. He is the Burden-Bearer. He is 
the Unfailing Friend. He is the Savior. To us this 
God is not Jesus of Nazareth, but He is the Unfailing 
One to whom Jesus of Nazareth prayed, the Loving, 
Serving, Tireless One whom Jesus of Nazareth so 
wonderfully revealed. Or, to put it the other way, 
Jesus of Nazareth, a historic character, is not the whole 
of the Unfailing Power back of our lives. 

We have been hearing some sermons over the 
radio lately where men in harsh, strident, threatening 
tones have been demanding that we call the Almighty 
One back of the universe “Jesus” and call ‘Jesus’ 
the Almighty One, or take the consequences. To us 
it is a small matter what name we give to the Limit- 
less Love, but a great matter in what spirit we ap- 
proach it and ask others to come. We do not honor 
Jesus by using him as a club with which to pound 
heretics. We do not honor him by narrowing our 
ideas and creating so many heretics. We honor him 
only by trying to get as close to the Great Soul of the 
Universe as he got, and we can make a start only 
when we empty ourselves of pride, arrogance, bitter- 
ness, and all uncleanness. 

Also we have been reading books which make it 
quite clear that all the Christmas stories and legends 
are sources of embarrassment or irritation to the 
authors. To us it is a small matter that these stories 
are not all literally true. It is a great matter that at 
the heart of them there lies a great truth—‘‘Emanuel, 


God with us’—here in this struggling world of ours. 
We do not get at the heart of the stories by sneering 
at the people who believe them, but again only along 
the path of humility, open-mindedness, faithful living. 
The question we have to ask ourselves is what did 
come into the world with Jesus, and whence did it 
come, and may it not come again if with all our hearts 
and souls we seek it? 

The one born on Christmas day, when he came 
to manhood, believed that zf we seek we shall find. 

Our pride of opinion—orthodox or heterodox— 


builds a high wall between our needy lives and what 


in our better moments we know is a Divine Reality. 

It is a great thing to have opinions about God, 
about Jesus, about human duty, about how this uni- 
verse started if ever it did start, and about its destiny. 
It is a great thing to stand for one’s opinions, to seek 
absolute truth about everything, to refuse to quibble 
or temporize. It does matter whether the Divine 
Power works in steady uninterrupted ways or in a hit 
or miss fashion, whether we men have to deal with a 
universe we can depend on or must go up some day 
against an unexpected miracle. It is important to 
find out all we can and teach others. If they are un- 
willing to try to learn, it is one of the greatest of all 
services to liberate their minds and to fill them with a 
Divine passion for truth. 

But we are impressed with the importance of 
humility in finding out, not a humility that distrusts 
itself and stops trying, but a humility which recognizes 
how far truth stretches and how little of it even our 
best minds have explored. 

The one born on Christmas day, when he grew 
to manhood, said: ““Take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.” 

If only there could be a truce of God this Christ- 
mas time between the protagonists of differing views 
of Christianity, and a quiet, humble attempt to come 
near to the heart of the ultimate mystery, we believe 
there would be not only peace on earth but faith on 
earth. That is what men are hungering for—faith on 
this earth now, some answer to that gnawing hunger, 
some certainty that it is not all moonshine, some 
authentic word, even a whisper from out the dark. 

We can never give it to them by our squabbles 
over names, or our concern about our churches, or our 
insistence on our own dogma. 
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We can start with them upon the pathway of a 
real Christmas faith only by showing them that we 
are willing to kneel and empty ourselves of pride in 
the presence of the Great Mystery even as the shep- 
herds knelt in awe before the Christ Child long ago. 

We have faith that God lives and that He will 
speak to us this Christmas if we will prepare ourselves. 
Let us not put our ideas too high. Perhaps it may 
not be convenient to send white robed-messengers. 
Perhaps times have changed in heaven as on earth. 
Remember what George Eliot says in ‘Silas Marner” 
about the hand that is put in ours to lead us away from 
threatening destruction. “It may be the hand of a 
little child.” It may be a/word over the wireless. 
It may be a book. It may be a task. It may be a 
sacrifice. We do not attempt to say how God speaks, 
but our Christmas wish for all is that His Messenger 
may come and that all of us may know His voice. 

Then with what rejoicing we will return to our 
tasks. 


* * 


LITTLE THINGS HELP UNITY 


ISHOP SLATTERY of Massachusetts at the 
New England Conference on Church Unity 
held in Trinity Church, Boston, during No- 

vember, said that little things often contributed 
mightily to important causes. 

“When I think of church unity,” he said, “I am 
grateful for the example of a Congregational church 
in New Bedford. It has no poor in its own parish 
and therefore gives a generous offering annually to an 
Episcopal mission struggling with dire poverty at the 
other end of the town. I am grateful also for the 
example of the French (Catholic) cure, who took care 
of a wounded Protestant soldier in his own home. 
When the soldier died the cwre dug a grave in his own 
garden as near as possible to the wall of the conse- 
crated ground in which he had no right to bury the 
Protestant. Then he called his friends and neighbors 
and they laid the poor boy away. In the morning 
when the neighbors came again they found that in 
the night the cwre had torn down the wall between the 
grave of the Protestant and the consecrated Catholic 


ground.” 
* * 


THE DUTY TO BE SILENT 


E were greatly interested by a letter which we 
saw recently from a prominent Boston man 
who declined to make a contribution for 

what he regarded as a good cause, or render any per- 
sonal service, because the advocates of the cause kept 
in the forefront of their movement so many people 
who had radical or semi-radical tendencies. The 
letter stated that at a recent hearing in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in behalf of this cause the pro- 
ponents failed, “not because the arguments were 
unconvincing, but because the representative speakers 
and leaders were men and women who did not com- 
mand the confidence of the average member of the 
Legislature. As soon as he saw the names of some of 
the supporters of the bill he put it into the waste- 
basket and did not even stop to inquire about its 
merits.” 

There are two things to be said about this re- 
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mark. One is that reform movements will never get 
far if the progressives wait for the conservatives to 
make their arguments for them. The other is that 
unquestionably there is a duty at times to take our- 
selves out of a movement or to keep silent when we 
see that our words will not help but hinder. To bear 
testimony in an unpopular cause may be the highest 
kind of virtue or it may be mere vanity. If we sin- 
cerely love the cause that we advocate we ought to be 
willing to serve it through obscurity as well as through 
publicity. If we know that by appearing at the State 
House or before Congress in Washington we are 
bound to put practically every member of the com- 
mittee upon the defensive, we ought to keep away. 
* * 


GOD SAVE THE KING 


HE citizens of the United States, of many racial 
strains and many shades of belief, have been 
standing in the shadow with the citizens of 

Great Britain, as the doctors and nurses have battled 
for the life of His Majesty King George. 

We are glad to note that Great Britain has sensed 
our sympathy. There is no question that it is deep 
and real. 

Because he is both a gracious gentleman and the 
titular head of a great nation, Americans are interested. 
And they are doubly interested and solicitous because 
he is the embodiment of the noblest spirit and tradi- 
tion of the race from which our language, our own 
tradition and much of our institutional life has sprung. 

A few Britishers are exasperating to us at times, 
as we, God forgive us, are puzzling and exasperating 
to them. But there is a deep substratum of appre- 
ciation and fellow feeling, and in the hour of trial and 
sorrow it comes out. 

Britannia ruling the wave and telling the rest 
of us where to sail and where to stop is a divisive figure 
—more or less fictitious anyway—but Britain praying 
for the life of her king who also is her first citizen, her 


ful areas hatte Sa EET 


ihe 


faithful servant and a good man, brings us all to our © 


feet, hats off, hearts uplifted to the One God and 
Father of us all. 


* * 


NEW BOOKS BY DR. WELLS* 


MOS R. Wells is both orthodox and liberal— 
orthodox in holding to the main lines of tradi- 
tional Christianity, liberal in filling words 

and deeds with charity and good will. 

No board of orthodox editors entrusting the 
preparation of Sunday school lessons to Dr. Wells 
need fear that he will weaken faith in the Trinity, the 
vicarious atonement, salyation by grace, or other 
great doctrines, and yet no liberal because of this 
fact need think that the main inpulse Dr. Wells gives 
young people is an impulse toward a theory rather 
than toward a life. What Dr. Wells really wants is 
what Unitarians insist on: “Salvation through char- 
acter.” The paradox is understandable when we 
realize that our author is a poet as well as a theologian, 


*“Think on These Things,’’ ‘‘Daily Meditations for a Year,’” 
“A Daily Digest of the Sunday School Lessons,’ ‘‘Peloubet’s 
Select Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons,” by 
Amos R. Wells. W. A. Wilde Company, Boston. 
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a kindly man as well as a distinguished scholar. 

The Daily Meditations are a real help to the 
religious life. The liberal is not troubled by the fact 
that many of the prayers are addressed to Jesus or to 
the Holy Spirit. A good man is leading us in prayer, 
and that he is a good man as well as an able man can 


‘not be concealed. 


For those using the International Lessons, the 


' time-honored Peloubet’s Notes and the daily digest 


are a help. We had rather push our commentaries 


edited by Miss Fischer, but we would be sorry figures 


in the world of thought if we did not try to see things 


from the standpoint of men like Dr. Wells. 


* * 


A NEW BULL MARKET 


OT so many people are saying now, “I don’t 
take any stock in foreign missions.”’ The long 
slow drop is over. The bears have had their 

innings. A strong bull market has set in. 

There never has been a spectacular decline—no 
nose diving of the stock—just a dull, heavy, listless 
condition, little doing, nobody interested. Long 
term investors kept what they had but bought no 
new stock, and when they died their heirs got rid of 
it as fast as they could. 

The various foreign mission companies have 
had a hard time with their financing. In some cases 
they haye had to issue bonds. Then the situation was 
complicated by rumors coming back from the mission 
field. The managers abroad have revolutionized 
their methods. They have been pooling their in- 
terests. They have been taking on native superin- 
tendents, warehousemen, and other laborers. All 
this made investors uneasy. Then it appeared over 
here that the output of the plants had deteriorated. 
Not enough care was taken about the labels on the 
goods. The goods themselves were packed in odd 
shapes and sizes. There were reports even that 
mission manufacturers were using Russian raw m- 
terials, but this damaging report was quickly run down 
and denied. 

Now comes the wonderful meeting of the Metho- 
dist Board in New York. The Methodist Company 
was on the rocks. It was believed that fully a million 
dollars would have to be borrowed at once. But to 
everybody’s surprise a million dollars worth of new 
stock in foreign missions was snapped up eagerly in 
September and October and before the books closed 
orders for $450,000 more had comein. A great sales- 
man named Jones, who prefers the investment business 
to the bishopric, seems to have superintended the flota- 
tion of this stock. The remarkable thing about the 
stock is that it began to pay dividends from the mo- 
ment the subscriptions were made—daily dividends of 
faith, hope, courage, joy. And the Methodist Home 
Mission plants also felt the mighty surge of the new 
spirit in Methodism. The local churches began to 
wake up. It almost seems as if churches believed to 
be dying will be saved by the use of blood transfused 
from these new stockholders. 

Total receipts in 1928 of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church available for foreign missions were 
$2,975,415.16, an increase of $105,369.16 over 1927. 

Zion’s Herald, which furnishes a reputable in- 


vestment service at a low rate, says that as a result 
there is ‘a new morale in Methodism.” In the 
opinion of the Herald, the new day for foreign mis- 
sions started with the Jerusalem conference of 1928. 
If so, history is only repeating itself. The whole 
foreign mission movement seems to have onginated 
with a far-sighted citizen of Judea temporarily resi- 
dent in Jerusalem. 

Our Universalist Foreign Mission Company did 
not have a representative at Jerusalem in 1928, but 
our Congregational and Methodist friends have 
spread throughout our churches the cheering bulle- 
tins of that conference. As a result stock in our 
Japan Company is stronger. Our output never was 
better. Our earnings are high. What we have 
lacked is confidence, and that seems to be coming 
back. The American Board meeting in Bridgeport, 
the Methodist Board meeting in New York, the dis- 
covery that the new methods are far better methods 
and the lack of labels is after all an advantage, have 
had a great influence. 

For the sake of home missions, Washington 
churches, rural churches and hard pressed local pas- 
tors, we trust that the current stock offering in our 
Japan Mission will go over “big.” If it does it will 
rout the bears all along the line. 

* * 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE ON THE BOOK 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, publicist-author, 
editor of the Hmporia (Kansas) Gazette, says 
editorially: 

Thirty years ago John van Schaick, Jr., taught 
English in the College of Emporia. He was a gentle 
voiced, kindly faced, sweet spirited man whom many 
people will remember. He left Emporia before the new 
century dawned, became a Universalist preacher and 
is now editor of the Christian Leader of Boston. He has 
written a book, ‘‘Nature Cruisings to the Old Home 
Town and the Little Hill Farm,’’ which is published by 
the Murray Press of Boston. It is a beautiful book— 
telling the story of an old town in an old countryside 
in the terms of its trees, and grass, and flowers, and 
clouds, and winds, and rains, and weeds, and grains, 
and fruit. ‘It is exactly what the title indicates— nature 
cruisings—a delightful book, lovely in its conception 
and satisfying in its execution. Those who knew and 
admired John van Schaick in Emporia a generation ago 
will be proud of him when they read this book. 


As the manager insists on this comment going 
in this issue to help the sale of the book before Christ- 
mas, and as it comes so late it can only go editorially, 
we let it pass, but we have to confess that the de- 
scription of the editor called forth many caustic com- 
ments around the office. ‘“‘Gentle voiced,” said the 
head of the book room. ‘That fellow never worked 
with him.” “Ha, ha!’ said the foreman of the com- 
posing room. “How people change,” sweetly re- 
marked the editorial associate. “It must have been 
before he became an editor,” said the private secre- 
tary. At least we are grateful for the compliment, 
even if we can not live up to the specifications. 

And though we do not in the least share in. Mr. 
White’s appraisal of our work, we are proud of the 
comment that our old friend has been moved to 
make. 


The Mayflower Still Is Sailing On’ 


Oliver Huckel 


They confessed that they were strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth.—Heb. 11 : 13. 


7) HOSE pilgrims who landed on Plymouth Rock 

‘Aes| in 1620 have no monopoly on this verse of 
Scripture. It belongs to ten thousand other 
pilgrims as well, in all ages of the world’s 
history. And it belongs to many more pilgrims who 
came to America seeking religious and civil liberty, 
and a nobler commonwealth. 

Many of us here to-day have no ancestors among 
the Pilgrims of Plymouth. We have no drop of the 
Pilgrims’ blood in our veins. We are from other 
stock and, as we believe, just as noble and honorable. 
Some of us may be descendants of Scotch, or Irish, 
or Welsh, or French, or Dutch, or German, or other 
nationalities. Some of us count our religious descent 
from Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, or other forms of faith. And we are proud 
of our religious ancestors. 

~ I can not forget the Dutch of New Amsterdam. 
They came before the Pilgrims, and were a splendid 
company of big-hearted, tolerant souls. I can not 
forget the early Swedes—even before the Pilgrims. 
Their churches in Philadelphia and Wilmington, 
Delaware, are still called “Old Swedes’ churches. 
They were Lutheran churches and their influence was 
a noble one. I can not forget the early Germans 
of Pennsylvania—Moravians, Mennonites, Dunkards 
and others—all sincere seekers for freedom, in the 
worship of God and for freer civil conditions. I can 
not forget the Baptists of Rhode Island. Roger 
Williams was the indomitable leader of a noble group 
who sought religious liberty, and they have been a 
power in this republic. 

I can not forget the Quakers of Pennsylvania— 
as earnest and as spiritually-minded a company as 
ever sought freedom in the new world. Whittier the 
Quaker poet calls them “‘the Pennsylvania Pilgrims.” 
They came, not in the Mayflower, but in the good ship 
Welcome in 1683. They founded a City of Brotherly 
Love—Philadelphia. William Penn, their leader, 
called his province Pennsylvania, “‘a holy experiment.” 
Robert Louis Stevenson says that William Penn’s 
book, “The Fruits of Solitude,” is a message from 


Heaven. These Quakers have been and are a great 
people. They made a contribution to our national 
life. 


I can not forget the Catholics of Maryland. They 
came over in the Ark and the Dove and landed at 
a spot they called St. Mary’s. Father White recorded 
the log of that memorable voyage. They came for 
religious liberty. They call themselves Pilgrims and 


*This sermon by Rey. Oliver Huckel, D. D., was preached 
in the Congregational Church at Greenwich, Conn., on the Sun- 
day after the New Mayflower had sailed back to England with 
its twelve hundred British Pilgrims. This church had shared in 
the welcome to the Pilgrimage by entertaining forty of the 
Pilgrims. Dr. Huckel is president of the Congregational Club 
of New York, as well as pastor at Greenwich, and was a member 
of the Committee of Arrangements for the reception of the 
British Pilgrims. 


have Pilgrim societies. And their published edict of 
religious toleration was one of the early landmarks of 
the new world. 

Of course I can not forget the Cavaliers of Vir- 
ginia. They were among the earliest—1608, or even 
1607 at Jamestown. They were not all gay cavaliers 
—many of them were Puritans of the Church of 
England—godly, valiant and heroic souls. Prof. 
John Fiske asserts that, as early as 1638, Virginia had 
a thousand or more Puritans. The early Americans 
of Virginia had high ideals. From this stock came such 
leaders in American affairs as Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison and Patrick Henry—great men in our na- 
tional life. 

Now in the midst of all these heroic groups— 
later than some of them, earlier than most of them 
—came the other heroic group, known as the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who landed at Plymouth in 1620. 

Let me recall the distinction between Puritans 
and Pilgrims. The Puritans were those who stayed in 
fellowship with the Church of England and sought to 
purify it from within. The Pilgrims were those who 
came out from the Church of England and felt that 
they could do better work for the Church of God by 
being independent and going out as pilgrims and 
strangers, and following conscience alone. The Puri- 
tans settled Salem and Boston. They were somewhat 
stern and intolerant. The Pilgrims settled Plymouth 
and were more kindly and tolerant. But in fifty 
years or so they were all independent, and had all 
become advocates of the Pilgrim faith of absolute 
liberty in church and state. 

What manner of men were these Pilgrim Fathers 
of old? I think we can surely say they were earnest, 
strong, virile, God-fearing men. They were men of 
strong convictions and strong feelings and they felt 
their solemn obligations to duty. They were men who 
followed conscience. They were men who sacrificed 
all things to conscience and God. 

They had suffered in England for their faith. 
They had been driven out of England, and had found 
refuge in Holland. But their love of liberty led them 
across the sea to America, to found a free common- 
wealth where they could worship God in freedom. 

Among those who stayed in England were John 
Milton, one of their early leaders; Oliver Cromwell, 
who founded the Puritan Commonwealth in England; 
John Bunyan, who wrote the immortal allegory of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” They were led by university 
men of old Cambridge in England, in whom the 
pins of liberty and of heroic’ independence burned 

igh. 

Such strong and fearless men they were that this 
tradition of strength, sternness and solemnity has 
outweighed all else, and we have imagined them as 
sour and gloomy and intolerant and nothing else. 

They were easy to caricature and misrepresent, 
and it has often been done. 

There was a gentle and kindly side of the Pil- 
grims’ character. But the stronger side, the sterner 
side, we more often think of. 
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The Pilgrims were men of principle—conscience 
—character. They had a sense of God and personal 
responsibility to Him. They followed conscience 
wherever it might lead and at whatever cost. 

They had courage—in standing up for conscience, 
in leaving home and friends to come out into an un- 
known land, to brave all perils of sea and land and 
savage people. 

They had respect for law and order—they signed 
a compact in the cabin of the Mayflower for orderly 
authority and government. 

They had intenseness—they believed what they 
believed with all their hearts and were ready to die for 
the faith that was in them. 

They had perseverance—persistence—steadfast- 
ness. After that first awful winter of 1620-21 in 
America, at Plymouth, when so many died, the sur- 
vivors had the opportunity to go back to England in 
the spring with the returning Mayflower, but not 
one went back. They stuck to their purpose. 

They counted spiritual things of supreme im- 
portance. Their religion was the biggest factor in 
their lives, first and foremost in their thoughts. They 
were strong men—in thought, in feeling, in action. 

These were the Pilgrim Fathers of old. 

What now of the new Pilgrims of to-day and of 
this “New Mayflower’’ that came to our shores bring- 
ing 1,200 new British Pilgrims to greet the thousands 
of American descendants of the Pilgrims of old? 

Well, they have come and gone, but have done a 
big and noble deed that shall never be forgotten. I 
want to report to you what I saw of it.. It was my 
privilege, as one of the committee of arrangements, 
to be a part of it from start to finish. 

It was a splendid success, this Mayflower welcome 
in New York, from 8 o’clock Thursday morning when 
we welcomed the delegates as they disembarked from 
the steamer to the end on Friday night at the great 
international banquet at the Hotel Astor. We talked 
with hundreds of them. They were a fine group. 
People from all walks of life, ministers, teachers, 
business men. Three women preachers among them. 
I went to the historic Plymouth Church with the 
Pilgrims with memories of Henry Ward Beecher. I 
was on duty at the Broadway Tabernacle, Park Cen- 
tral Hotel and Hotel Astor part of each day to wel- 
come them and give information. They were a jolly 
crowd and all of them so pleased and grateful for all 
that America was doing for them. They told me that 
they wouldn’t forget to their dying day. It gave them 
a new idea of America and of the heart of America. 

They told me that they had had a wonderful 
voyage over, marvelous weather and not more than 
a hundred seasick out of the twelve hundred. They 
had an enthusiastic reception in Boston, and supper 
in more than thirty Boston churches. They had an 
ideal day at Plymouth Rock, with a consecration 
service at the Rock. But the two days in New York 
were the climax of it all. I can only take time to recall 
afew of the many happy events. 

At Plymouth Church, many of the Pilgrims 
were glad of the privilege of sitting in the pew in which 
Abraham Lincoln sat when he visited New York (it 
was marked with a flag),and many came up and stood 
in Henry Ward Beecher’s pulpit, from which the 


slave-girl was sold to get her freedom before the Civil 
War. 

It was mentioned that the two greatest Pilgrim 
shrines in America were Plymouth Rock in Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth Church in Brooklyn. 

It took nearly fifty great motor buses to convey 
the Pilgrims from their boat to the Plymouth Church, 
and then to the City Hall of New York, where the 
mayor presented to them the key to the City of New 
York. 

They were lodged in two splendid hotels—600 in 
the Hotel McAlpin and 600 in the magnificent Park 
Central Hotel, near the Broadway Tabernacle—and 
there were other special hospitalities. 

At the great Broadway Tabernacle, Dr. Charles 
EK. Jefferson gave the address and sermon for America 
and Secretary Sleep, in whose brain and heart the pil- 
erimage had its inception, made the response for the 
British Pilgrims. 

The feature of this service was the congrega- 
tional singing of the Britishers. They are splendid 
singers, better singers than we are. They put their 
whole soul into their congregational singing. 

I suppose there were 2,500 or more present. It 
was an inspiring religious service and Dr. Jefferson 
was very happy and very simple in his sermon on 
“How Are We to Let Our Light Shine before 
Men?” 

The Mayflower banquet at the Hotel Astor on 
Friday night was the high water mark of their visit 


- to America. Two thousand sat at the tables in social 


intercourse—two or three Americans at each table 
with seven or eight Pilgrims. It was a wonderful 
dinner and a thrilling occasion. No one who was there 
will ever forget it. The chief speeches were by Dr. 
Parkes Cadman and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick for 
America, and Dr. Sidney Berry and Dr. J. D. Jones 
for England. They were all worthy of the great 
occasion. Sir Murray Hyslop, a prominent railway 
man of England, and Secretary Sleep also gave ad- 
dresses, as did Judge Crane of the Supreme Court of 
New York. 

These were some high lights of the banquet hour. 
It was a thrilling moment when all the two thousand 
Britishers and Americans sang with all their hearts— 
“God Save the King.””’ The Americans sang the next 
verse by themselves—“‘My country ’tis of thee,” and 
then all together sang the third verse—‘‘Our fathers’ 
God to Thee, author of liberty.”” During the singing 
all stood, the lights were turned down—only a spot- 
light shone on the Union Jack fluttering in the breeze 
for the first verse, then the spotlight transferred to the 
Stars and Stripes for the second verse, and both in the 
spotlight for the third united verse. It was very 
impressive. 

It was thrilling when the messages from King 
George and President Coolidge were read. Every- 
body stood up in respect. It was like the ancient 
custom of standing up in reverent attention while 
the gospel is read—that is a speech from the throne, 
the Great White Throne—or the beautiful custom of 
all rising when the national anthem, “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” or the Hallelujah Chorus from 
the Messiah, is sung. 

King George’s message was brief but cordial, 
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bidding them ‘‘Godspeed and wishing all the Pilgrims 
a pleasant voyage and a successful visit to the 
States.” 

President Coolidge’s message was a_ hearty 
Congregational message. It showed how thoroughly 
he had entered into the spirit of the occasion. He 
wrote: ‘Please extend my cordial greetings and best 
wishes to our guests. Their visit to this country is a 
splendid thought. Harmonious relations among the 
various countries of the world depend in no slight de- 
gree upon the spiritual as well as intellectual und2r- 
standing. This can be attained most completely 
through personal contacts and the interchange of 
ideas and ideals. I am confident that this pilgrimage 
of our fellow-churchmen from across the sea will be 
of great and permanent value in strengthening the 
ties already existing between Great Britain and 
America.” 

Both messages were roundly applauded. 

It was a pleasant and tactful hit by our British 
cousins when an official invitation was given that we 
make a return trip in 1930 at the time of the Inter- 
national Congregational Council in London. 

This I want to say: The note that rang oftenest 
in the many addresses that I heard from the British 
delegates was: “Help us to abolish war. We hate 
war. We will stand by you heart and soul in any 
method you propose. America and England must 
stand together.” The next note was the vitality of 
the Pilgrim faith: “We need full liberty and law in the 
life of all this modern world.”’ Another note was that 
Great Britain was a commonwealth of nations: ““Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and all united in brotherhood of free- 
dom and as free as America.” 

Still another note was: “We have not come 
primarily to see America—we couldn’t do that in six 
days—but to clasp hands with the American people 
and to pledge loyalty forever. We are of the same 
stock, speaking the same language, the same litera- 
ture, practical y the same religion. Blood is thicker 
than water. Weare not foreigners, we are brothers.” 

Dr. J. D. Jones said: ‘“‘We do not want merely to 
live at peace with America, but to be friends. We, 
the people of England, came to clasp the hand of the 
people of America and to feel your heart beats of 
friendship and to ally ourselves with you in getting 
rid of this awful business of war. We want to stand 
with you in all sincerity and whole-heartedness for 
God and for humanity, for friendship and world 
peace.” 

This was the spirit of the speeches. 

Let us remember that the Pilgrims stood for 
liberty in thought and action. Their early pastor, 
John Robinson, told them, ‘““God hath more truth and 
light yet to break out of His Word.” . Their churches 
held the open mind, the hospitable spirit. They 
believed in progress and were splendidly free, a re- 
public of God. 

The Pilgrims stood for democracy in church and 
state. The Mayflower compact has been truly called 
“the beginning of American democracy.” It was the 
seed-thought that later helped to bring government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

The Pilgrims stood for primitive Christianity. 
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They believed that they were reviving the primitive 
Christian Church of the New Testament. They went 
back to first principles and the primitive simplicity 
of the church of the Apostles. 

The Pilgrims stood for education, for an intelli- 
gent Christianity. They brought their schools with 
their churches across the sea, and they planted educa- 
tion from the start. Nearly all the early colleges— 
Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Williams and thirty others— 
were founded by them. They believed in liberty of 
thought and in intelligence in religion. Reason as 
well as faith must be used in religion, they contended— 
all the knowledge and education possible, so as to 
understand God’s work and do the largest service. 

The Mayflower still is sailing on! 

These are the great ideals that we are to stand 
for. This modern world needs them. The voyage is 
not ended. This is the great adventure for every one 
of us Pilgrims who has signed the compact in our 
hearts. 


More light shall break from out Thy word 
For pilgrim followers of the gleam, 
Till, led by Thy free spirit, Lord, 
We see and share the pilgrim dream! 
What mighty hopes are in our care, 
What holy dreams of brotherhood; 
God of our fathers, help us dare 
Their passion for the common good! 
Wild roars the blast, the storm is high! 
Above the storm are shining still 
The lights by which we live and die; 
Our peace is ever in Thy will! 
The ancient stars, the ancient faith, 
Defend us till our voyage is done— 
Across the floods of fear and death 
The Mayflower still is sailing on! 
* ok * 


THE CHILD EXALTED 
In David’s city far away 
The Christ Child rested in the hay, 
For barns the poor can always find 
To hide them from the winter wind. 


The palace was too rich and proud, 
The inn was noisy with its crowd; 
The stable door was open wide 

To those who elsewhere were denied. 


Yet never was there kinglier birth 

In all this broad expanse of earth, 

Than that which graced the manger-bed 
Where Jesus laid his infant head. 


And no such tribute e’er was paid 
The birthday of a boy or maid,— 
For kings and angels looked in awe 
And bent the knee at what they saw, 


Not king, nor prophet—just a child— 
And quite as helpless, frail and mild 
As any babe that seeks his rest 

Upon a loving mother’s breast. 


And so we hail this day above 
All others for its mother-love; 
Who does not love some child, I say, 
Will never know a Christmas day. 
Reignold K, Marvin. 
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History of the Maine Universalist Convention--- V 
James E. Philoon 


]HE Maine Convention throughout the hundred 
S| years of its existence has always taken a 
commanding position in the fight against 

mi) intemperance, and has ever been outspoken 
in its advocacy of the prohibitory law, and in its 
demands for its fair and just enforcement. 

The Convention of 1830 voted that: ‘‘Whereas, 
the excessive use of ardent spirits has become alarm- 
ing to the community and degrading to human nature, 
and whereas, the means taken by various religionists 
to suppress it have tended to defeat . . . the benev- 
olent object, therefore: Resolved, That we... will 
use our best endeavors by precept and example to 
suppress the injurious practise.” In 1832 it expressed 
its “deep and continued interest in the great cause of 
temperance.’’ The Convention of 18383 resolved that 
“we regard the use of ardent spirits as one of the worst 
plagues of a sinful world,’’ and affirmed that “the 
only safe principle . . . is total abstinence . . . and 
we entreat every friend of God, and well wisher of the 
human family, to exert his influence by precept and 
example .. . to cultivate to the utmost degree the 
Godly virtue of pure and genuine temperance.” 

The Convention of 1835 earnestly recommended 
all societies to appoint no one to office, or select no 
one as its delegate, “known to be addicted to intem- 
perance, profanity, or whose faith is not in accordance 
with Christian principles.” 

In 1851 there arose a strong agitation among the 
people of Maine for the passage of a prohibition law, 
in which the Universalist ministers and laymen took 
an active lead. At the Convention of 1853 a resolu- 
tion was passed expressing its “‘earnest and continued 
thanks to Heaven for the progress that has been made 
in temperance reform,” rejoicing in the passing by the 
legislature of a wise and judicious temperance law 
and urging the ministers, societies and churches to 
continue their prayers and efforts to keep that law 
secure. 

The Convention of 1866 expressed its regret at 
the increase in intemperance that had asserted itself 
during the past few years, affirming its joy in the newly 
awakened interest in temperance reform; declared its 
sympathy with the movement and urged the people 
to adopt total abstinence and lend their influence by 
moral means and ‘“‘the strong arm of the law in sup- 
pressing the saloons of the state.’’ In 1869 the Con- 
vention reaffirmed its stand in favor of state prohibi- 
tion and asserted it to be the duty of Christian men 
“to vote as they pray,’ and declared that “we will 
neither vote ourselves nor encourage others to vote for 
any party measures or men not devoted to the cause of 
prohibition.” 

The Convention of 1881 expressed its condemna- 
tion of the use of alcoholic wine at communion. 

Not only has the Convention been in the lead 
in the cause of temperance, but it has also been in the 
forefront in all efforts for moral and social reform, 
and in all humanitarian proposals. In 1843 the Con- 
vention unanimously resolved that “the infliction of 
capital punishment is highly immoral in its tendency, 


and without support in the instructions of Christ,’ 
and “‘that as Christians we should be energetically 
engaged at all times in overcoming this evil; and that 
we will preach, pray and petition for its entire abolish- 
ment.’ It has never receded from its position on 
that question. 

The Convention was outspoken in its demand for 
a more enlightened and humane system of prison 
discipline, and in 1880 passed this resolve: ‘““We deem 
it the duty of all Christians to seek to so change 
prison discipline and the treatment of criminals that 
it shall enlighten and reform,’ and that sentence 
should not be in retaliation, but for reformation. 

The Convention of 1878 resolved that “‘the time 
has come when the Universalist Church should insist 
that its ministers, old and young, shall abstain from the 
use of tobacco, as well as intoxicating liquors.’’ This 
was followed up in 1885 by a resolution deploring 
the general use of tobacco—a habit which it asserted 
is “needless, inexcusable, expensive and demoralizing, 
especially to the young,”’ and urging all ministers to 
use their influence against it by precept and example. 

It is one of the tendencies of human nature for 
each generation as it observes the prevalence of social 
evil and harmful tendencies to laud the virtues of 
“the good old days;” to view the present with alarm, 


_ and to predict dire consequences for the future. To 


a person in that mental state the best antidote is a 
study of the past. In most cases he will find that each 
succeeding generation has been faced by the same 
evil tendencies. From the days of the “dime novel” 
to these days of suggestive movies and thé effusions 
of the so-called realists in the field of letters, the same 
evils have existed which we observe to-day. In 1878 
the Maine Convention passed a resolution against 
“the increasing flood of sensational, immoral and 
pernicious literature,” believing its influence wide- 
spread and subtle and exceedingly harmful, especially 
among the young. 

In 1882 the Convention condemned the great 
increase of divorces and urged the people to use every 
method to suppress this abuse. 

There early appeared a need for the establish- 
ment of a school where the children of Universalists 
could ‘‘be educated without being subjected to hostile 
sectarian biases and influences on account of religious 
opinions.’’ At the meeting of the Kennebec Associa- 
tion in 1830 a resolution was passed asking all Uni- 
versalists and liberal Christians in the state to meet 
at Westbrook for the purpose of considering the ques- 
tion of establishing such a school. The Convention 
of 1830 expressed its indorsement of the idea and 
commended it to Universalists throughout the state. 
As a result of this move, a school was incorporated in 
1831 under the name of Westbrook Seminary, to be 
located at what was then known as Stevens Plains. 
The land for the new school was donated by Zachariah 
B. Steven and Oliver Buckley of that place. A move 
was started to raise funds by popular subscription, 
by contributions by individual societies, and securing 
an appropriation from the state. Some $3,000 having 
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been raised and a gift of $1,000 having been obtained 
from the state, the trustees proceeded to build a 
seminary building which was completed in June, 
1834, and on June 9 of that year the school was opened 
for pupils. This was the beginning of Westbrook 
Seminary, which has always been regarded as the 
“child of the denomination,” deserving of its sym- 
pathy and patronage. For many years one of the 
particular problems of the Convention was the raising 
of-money for its support. By 1860, however, this 
child seems to have become of age, for at the Conven- 
tion of that year it was reported to be in a most 
flourishing and encouraging condition. The need of 
additional buildings was stressed and a substantial 
sum raised for that purpose. This resulted in the 
erection of Hersey Hall, named after S. F. Hersey of 
Bangor, who made the largest single contribution 
toward its cost. The new building was dedicated 
during the Convention of 1870. 

In 1863 its charter was amended allowing it to 
provide a course of study for young ladies, equivalent 
to that of any female college in New England, and its 
name was changed to “Westbrook Seminary and 
Female College.’”’ In 1925 it ceased to be co-education- 
al and became instead a junior college for women. 
This school in preceding generations has played an 
important part among Universalists, and a large num- 
ber of prominent workers in the state have availed 
themselves of the opportunities it offered for their 
education. 

A proposal at the Convention of 1836 to establish 
a theological seminary in the state failed to receive 
the approval of the delegates, the belief of the majority 
being that while it might be convenient for the candi- 
dates for the ministry in the pursuit of their studies, 
it would be dangerous to the simplicity, purity and 
republicanism of the denomination. Ten years later 
the Convention voiced its approval of the establish- 
ment of a theological school at Canton, N. Y. Asa 
further indication of the changed attitude of the 
Convention in succeeding years since 1836 relative to 
a theological school, the Convention of 1884 expressed 
its gratification in the growing demand for trained 
ministers fitted by the discipline of the college or 
divinity school. 

The Convention early recognized the efficacy of 
Sunday schools. The first mention of them in the 
Convention was in 1830, when a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the catechism for Sunday schools 
which had been prepared by the Rev. S. Brumblecam. 
The committee reported in its favor, stating that they 
considered it “well calculated to answer the objects 
for which it was designed.” In the Convention of 
1837 the following resolution was passed: “Feeling a 
deep interest in the moral and religious education of 
the rising generation, and being persuaded the future 
welfare of our beloved country and moral good of man- 
kind depend essentially upon the correct early moral 
and religious instruction of children, and being con- 
vinced that the best Christians are those who grow up 
Christians. . . . Resolved, That we recommend to 
the societies within this Convention to form Sunday 
schools in each of their communities.” 

At the Convention of 1841 it was voted in favor 
of the organization of a state association for the pro- 
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motion of the interests of Sabbath schools and recom- 
mending that a committee be raised to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws to report at the next Conven- 
tion. It also recommended the formation of a like 
body in each sub-association which should be an 
auxiliary to the state association. The Rev. G. V. 
Shaw was appointed to preach on the importance of 
Sabbath schools to the cause of religion among the 
young. At the Convention of 1842 the committee on 
a constitution and by-laws for the proposed Sunday 
School Association reported, but no action was taken. 
A committee was appointed, however, to prepare a 
circular for distribution on the subject of Sabbath 
schools. 

The Convention of 1846 authorized the annual 
appointment of a standing committee to consider the 
subject of the Sabbath schools in the state; to collect 
statistics; to call the attention of the denomination to 
them by the holding of meetings for their considera- 
tion during the convention sessions, or at other times; 
to recommend suitable books; and to take any other 
measures they might consider calculated to promote 
the interests of the Sabbath schools in the state. 

A resolution was adopted in the Convention of 
1847 emphasizing the importance of sustaining Sab- 
bath schools in connection with all societies in the 


state. 


At the Convention of 1848 it was voted to per- 
manently set apart “the afternoon and evening of 
each first day of the session of the Convention for the 
consideration and promotion of the interests of the 
Sabbath schools.” It was also voted to appoint an- 
nually a Sabbath School Secretary to procure a report 
from every Sunday school in the state as to its con- 
dition, prospects, and to make an annual report to 
the Convention embodying the information obtained 
therefrom and his own suggestions on the general 
subject. 

At the session of 1849 the Sunday School Secre- 
tary gave his report, stating that he had been unable 
to obtain reports from a large number of the Sunday 
schools. With this in mind, it was voted that “the 
great work now resting upon us is to systematize 
and give efficiency to the practical operations of the 
Sunday school, and that it is the imperative duty of 
both pastor and people to engage heartily in the 
labor of improving and perfecting these measures of 
piety and goodness.” The following topics were 


then presented and discussed: 1. The aid parents — 


may render Sunday school teachers in their work. 
2. The extent doctrines should be taught. 
aim of the good teacher. 4. The best method of 
arousing and sustaining interest among parents and 
children in Sunday school. 5. The best methods of 
teaching. 6. Theutility of Sunday school exhibitions. 
This latter topic gave rise to decided disagreement 
pro and con for a number of years, and as late as Oct. 
7, 1882, an article in the Gospel Banner in reply to the 
question as to whether or not Sunday school concerts 
were beneficial, stated that it depended upon the 
circumstances, saying: “If they are merely to draw a 


crowd to be amused and entertained, I believe they — 


had better be disposed of altogether. A Sunday 
school concert given in church on Sunday should not be 
a dramatic entertainment.” 


3. The — 


- 
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A resolution calling for a ‘more earnest heed to 
the work of establishing Sabbath schools in every town 
in the state’’ was introduced at the Convention of 
1852. 

The Convention of 1857 passed a resolution urg- 
ing the parents to do their part in behalf of the Sun- 
day schools, asserting that they ‘‘should be willing to 
assist . . . as officers, teachers and pupils, and that 
it is inexpedient to confide the responsible position 
of a teacher to very young and _ inexperienced 
_ minds.” 

The Convention of 1860 appointed a committee 


to arrange for a mass meeting of all the Sunday schools 
to be held some time during the summer. 

At the Convention of 1862 General Samuel F. 
Hersey of Bangor offered to pay $10 to each Sunday 
school, organized within the ensuing twelve months 
under the auspices of the Universalist Convention, 
which should have at least twenty-five scholars and 
the requisite number of teachers. This was supple- 
mented by an offer of Oliver Moses of Bath to pay $5 
to each Sunday school which, after receiving the 
benefits of General Hersey’s offer, should have secured 
fifteen additional scholars during the year. 


A Great Start in Boston 


=a) Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., and the 
? Bey| Rev. Cornelius Greenway, B. A., B. D., were 
installed as ministers of “the Second Society 
wf} of Universalists in the Town of Boston,” 
in the beautiful new church at Boylston and Ipswich 
Streets, Boston, Dec. 2, 1928, at the 7.380 p. m. service. 

The Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Superintendent 
for the Massachusetts State Convention, was the in- 
stalling officer. The two ministers now are repre- 
sentatives of the Massachusetts State Convention, 
serving in what is officially called “the Church of the 
Massachusetts State Convention,” and also the pas- 
tors of the Second Society. The arrangement, it was 
stated, is a partnership with no less of responsibility 
upon the local parish, but with the strong support of 
all the churches of the state through their state or- 
ganization now put back of the enterprise. 

It was an impressive sight when the procession 
entered the church—the wonderful Redemption choir 
in the lead singing Samuel Smith’s Hymn for Or- 
dination and Installation, “Lord of the Living Har- 
vest.”” Universalist clergymen, all in black robes, 
followed—about thirty of them—then the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Convention, led by 
Cornelius Parker, president, and finally the active 
participants in the service. The latter in addition to 
the black robes wore the hoods of their degrees, giving 
a beautiful touch of color. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., pronounced the in- 
vocation. Dr. Harold Marshall read the scriptures. 
Dr. George E. Huntley offered prayer, after which 
greetings were brought as follows: From the State 
Convention, Dr. Coons. From the church, Dr. 
Charles N. Mayo. From Tufts College, President 
John A. Cousens. From the General Convention, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz. From neighboring churches, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, former president of the American 
Unitarian Association and minister of the Arlington 
Street Church. 

“The business of the church,” said Dr. Coons, 
“Gs the practise of the presence of God. We hope that 
this thought wil be central in our service to-night 
and in all the work of this church.” 

“T welcome you,” said Dr. Mayo, “in behalf of 
the Second Society, but I do more than welcome. I 
pledge our support. We have had only three minis- 
ters in 112 years. I hope your names may be placed 
high on our list and your service be as long as those 
who have gone before.” 


“Those who know the history of the Second 
Society,” said Dr. Cousens, ‘‘know that relations 
always have been close between the Second Society 
and Tufts College. Tufts College owes its beginnings 
largely to the time, money, effort, given by mem- 
bers of this society. Through pioneer days, through 
the hard years of the Civil War, the Second Society 
carried the burden. Many of our foundations bear 
the names of your members. A special reason for my 
coming is that Mr. Greenway is a graduate of Tufts 
College. If I had not been invited to participate, I 
should have been here in the congregation anyway, 
to show my interest and appreciation. And I am glad 
to come to express my deep conviction that religion 
needs more education and education needs more re- 


~ ligion.”’ 


Dr. Etz, the Executive Secretary of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, said in part: “I really 
believe that I have the pleasantest part of this pro- 
gram. As a representative of the General Convention 
it is my privilege to bring the greetings of the family. 
All over the country our Universalist people are 
thinking of this service to-night and I speak for them. 
For eleven years Dr. Lowe has been the General 
Superintendent. For nine of those years I have been 
closely associated with him. I can testify that he 
leaves the office of the General Superintendent carry- 
ing the respect and love of those associated with him. 
Mr. Greenway is one of the young men whom we 
respect and honor not only for what he has done in 
overcoming obstacles but for the promise he has in 
him. He has been faithful over a few things and he 
has heard the words, ‘I will make thee ruler over many 
things.’ Every Universalist minister here to-night 
knows that this is not an easy day in which to do our 
work. We are conscious of our problems. Are we 
conscious of our allies? This is an age of idealism. 
It is an age when an underlying thought is the ap- 
plication of Christianity. It is an age when many 
great problems are to be solved. Rightly understood, 
science is one of our allies. In behalf of the family I 
say, may God bless and keep you, give you strength 
for the task and help you make this church a mighty 
power.” 

Dr. Eliot said: ‘We are not installing you in an 
easy task. We would not insult your manhood that 
way. We are not making it possible for you to be 
carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease. You 
inherit a great burden. You do not have to begin 
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things here, but in the problems of these times as 
you face the great questions of youth you will have to 
call on all your industry, pluck, foresight. May your 
word be with power. The battle line is here. May 
there be joy in getting into it.” 

Gounod’s “Gallia”? was then given by the choir 
with spirit and understanding, Miss Myrtle Sooy 
taking the soprano solo part with Mr. Thomas W. 
Landers, choirmaster, at the organ. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose then delivered an ad- 
dress upon ‘‘The Great Challenge.’”’ He said in part: 

The biggest business on earth is the developing of man on 
the inside. This business has concerned mankind as far back 
as written records go. Men have only been divided as to the 
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method of procedure. One school of thought has played with 
forces that work from the outside inward, such as law, environ- 
ment, manners and morals. Thus, the Utopias of the dreamers 
who, from the Garden of Eden and Plato’s Republic, down 
to the latest piece of cure-all legislation, have sought group 
control of the individual and haye said that if we could but pour 
men into this mold or that, have this or that condition right, we 
should have the kingdom of heaven on earth over night. But 
while Utopian dreams have long existed outside the minds of 
their devisers, another school of thought has been quietly doing 
its work—altering the world through the individual and work- 
ing from the inside outward. These wiser mortals have said, 
Conditions matter little; education, religion and the inner vision 
matter much. Give people light and they will find their own 
way. Concentrate on the kind of individual you desire, pro- 
duce him, and he will create his own conditions and environment. 

This is the business of government. Nothing transcends 
in importance to the state the moral autonomy of the individual. 
Not law, but the capacity of the citizen to run himself from the 
inside, is always the crown of democracy. This is the business 
of the home and the school, and if we fail in this business, noth- 
ing will save us from a godless, characterless, conscienceless and 
careless culture from which all the laws of this law-worshiping 


land of ours can not deliver us. But the business of developing 
man on the inside is the primary business of the church—its 
first business and its only business. The church aligns itself 
with those who believe we build a better world by building 
better men and women to live in it—men and women who do not 
have to be fenced out of this place and that, who can be trusted 
around the corner and in the dark. 

The job requires vision, and then re-vision. You can not 
live on tradition. You can not solve present problems by tradi- 
tional answers. New occasions not only teach new duties but a 
new technique. There comes the time of revision, or reapprais- 
al, of seeing old things in a new light, of revising our work. The 
business world does this. A great enterprise will scrap its model, 
shut off its output and spend untold millions in bringing its 
commodity down to date. The church does well to feed no 
fires of a dying tradition or method. The church that permits 
tradition to stand in the way of progress is doomed. This is an 
age of examination, of appraisal and reappraisal. To vision add 
revision. 

Add to vision and revision, prevision. Such men look 
ahead and plan ahead. Where there is no vision the people 
perish; where no revision and no prevision, no foresight, the 
sowing of to-day will never be harvested. Your devotion to 
the church of the past and the church of the present should in- 
clude the vision of the church of the future. 

When the ancients wished to exemplify illustrious virtue 
throughout the empire, they first ordered well their states. 
Desiring to order well their states, they first regulated their 
families. Wishing to regulate their families, they first educated 
themselves. Wishing to educate themselves, their first made 
pure their purposes. Wishing to make pure their purposes, they 
first sought to think sincerely. Wishing to think sincerely, 
they first extended their knowledge as widely as possible. This 
they did by the investigation of things. By investigation their 
knowledge became extensive. Their knowledge being extensive, 
their thoughts became sincere. Their thought being sincere, 
their purpose became pure. Their purposes being made pure, 
they educated themselves. Being educated, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regulated, their states were 
rightly governed. Their states being rightly governed, their 
empire was thereby tranquil and prosperous. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester followed 
with a ringing discussion of the question ““Why a 
Universalist Church in Boston?” He said in part: 


My first word is a word of felicitation to this church, which 
is entering upon another chapter of its long history. I speak for 
the brotherhood of ministers when I say that Dr. Lowe and Mr. 
Greenway have our confidence and our love. In this great 
church with its noble architecture, with its music that thrills 
us, they have a great opportunity. I felicitate the State Conven- 
tion that they have had the vision to see this opportunity and 
plan to take advantage of it. J say to our Universalist ministers 
here to-night in such numbers, that if we withhold any word that 
will help build up this church we will prove ourselves to be blind 
leaders of the blind. The success of this church is our success. This 
church has gone on over a century. It shouid do its part. We 
can’t hope for future success just because we have an honored 
place. We must have a more vital reason for continuing. We 
find that reason at the heart of any community. We must 
minister to the needs of that community. The Universalist 
Church is not large in numbers but it has had a large place. I 
am amazed at times when outsiders testify to what our church 
has accomplished. The Moravian Church is a small body and 
it has stood mightily for missions and won great honor in the 
Christian world. The Quakers form one of the smallest of 
churches, but they are one of the greatest in their influence. 
Dean Inge paid them a noble tribute oniy recently. There is 
room for the Universalist Church. If I seem to any one to be 
intolerant remember it is the intolerance of love. It is the church 
into which I was born and in which I was bred. What is the 
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contribution of our church? This church of ours believes and 
preaches that it is the will of our Heavenly Father that every 
child of God shall come at last to the perfect life. We believe 
this with all our souls. Jesus taught it. In the Sermon on the 
Mount he said, “‘Be ye perfect.’’ He gave us the parable of the 
lost sheep, the lost piece of silver and the prodigal son. We 
hear also the voice of the great apostle saying: “‘God shall be all 
and in all.” We are not a church which says that everything 
will be all right in the sweet by and by. We hold our faith as 
co-workers with God. We have work to do in helping God bring 
men to the perfect life. As Universalists we are interested in 
everything that brings enlightenment to men in every case which 
makes for progress. If Universalism were merely the idea that 
men somewhere, somehow, were going to be saved we would not 
be interested in that. We are interested in the task of helping 
save them. With such a message and such a mission what about 
our morale? We should be the most zealous of all churches. 
The most intense loyalty to our church is not incompatible with 
breadth or with the broadest sympathy and fellowship with all 
other churches. 


At the close of Dr. Tomlinson’s address Dr. 
Coons performed the act of installation. As Dr. 
Cousens remarked afterward, he had an opportunity 
to spoil the entire service, but did exactly the right 
thing. His service was most impressive. He said 
in part: 

I do not find it necessary to lay you under any ordinary 
admonitions. In what you have learned in your pastorates, in 
your training in school, you have been given an insight of the 
meaning of the ministry. A prophetic ministry precedes yours 
here. There have been three notable pastorates in the one 
hundred and eleven years of the history. In the first pastorate, 
that of Dr. Ballou, emphasis was put almost entirely on theology. 
He felt it necessary to speak in defense of the nature and charac- 
ter of God. The next minister, Dr. A. A. Miner, was a reformer. 
He sought to apply the gospel to the movement for peace, for 
temperance, for higher education, and against slavery he dedi- 
cated his life. In the long and notable pastorate of the latest 
minister, Dr. Roblin, the emphasis was upon worship and the 
tendency toward the development of an ecclesiastical system 
that would lead people to higher things. Now comes to the 
church a new day. I do not pretend to tell you what should be 
the distinctive contribution that you must make. I can only 
direct you to one place for guidance. It is to the spirit of Him 
who is the founder of ail our churches. Followmg Him I hope 
that you never will count what you are giving, but give your all. 
What I ask for you I ask for your church. Will you try through 
the years to make this church forget itself and go out in service 
to the world and because of that service find the multitude 
crowding back to the doors of your church to receive your word 
of life?”’ 


The members of the congregation rose and 
remained standing during the recessional and re- 
sumed their seats at its close. The ministers, instead 
of retiring from the church, marched up the side aisles 
and remained standing. 

Dr. Lowe pronounced the benediction. Then the 
church, with the exception of the chancel, was dark- 
ened and the organist played “Blest be the tie that 
binds” on the chimes. 

The clergymen and invited guests in the proces- 
sional were as fol ows: Car A. Seaward, Hazel Ida 
Kirk, S. Laurine Freeman, Harry Emer Peters, Alfred 
Storer Cole, Edwin L. Noble, Gustave H. Leining, 
Rubens R. Hadley, Ezekiel V. Stevens, Flint Mandrin 
Bissell, Stanley Gates Spear, John Clarence Lee, 
George Edward Leighton, Eric Alton Ayer, Max 
Adolph Kapp, Edgar R. Walker, John Merrill Paige, 


Otto S. Raspe, Ulysses S. Milburn, Francis W. Gibbs, 
Charles Conklin, B. F. McIntire, Alfred J. Cardall, 
Leroy W. Coons, Samuel A. Eliot, Roger F. Etz, 
Theodore A. Fischer, Cornelius Greenway, Charles 
A. Haney, George E. Huntley, John Smith Lowe, 
Harold Marshall, Lucius R. Paige, William Wallace 
Rose, Vincent E. Tomlinson, John van Schaick, Jr., 
and John A. Cousens. 

Universalist ministers in the congregation who 
were not able to arrive in time to join the processional 
were: Harry L. Thornton, George W. Colson, A. 
Francis Walch, Isaac Smith, Seth R. Brooks, and 
John M. Ratcliff. 

The Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
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Universalist Convention is as follows: Cornelius A. 
Parker, Francis W. Gibbs, Leroy W. Coons, A. In- 
ham Bicknell, R. K. Marvin, Charles B. Ladd, Vic- 
tor A. Friend, and Jerome A. Turrell. 

The Rev. Charles A. Haney, a classmate of Mr. 
Greenway, came all the way from Indianapolis, Ind., 
to attend the service, and brought a delegation of 
twenty from his parish at North Attleboro, and 
supplied robes for all the clergymen in the procession 
not otherwise provided for. 

The Rev. A. Francis Walch of Yarmouth, Maine, 
came especially for the service. 

The total number present was 517. Forty-nine 
Universalist ministers were in the procession and 
seventy-eight present in all. 

* * * 


TO BE WELL SHAKEN BEFORE TAKEN 


To the Health Editor: “‘What is the best thing to take when 
you are run down?”’ 

Dear Miss S: ‘‘Take the number of the car and names of 
witnesses.’’—Haxchange. 
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Cruising with the Editor 


IN VERMONT 
@ HEN the Manager stole into my office, 


| | looking carefully about to make sure the 

B| Editor was not within hearing, and sug- 
gested that I write something for the 
Leader about “Nature Cruisings,” the new book by 
Dr. van Schaick, I felt that he could not have hit 
upon any one less fitted to do it. 

But, after all, no one else knows as much about 
the book as I do—not even its author. I have read 
every word of it five times. I read each chapter once 
in manuscript and three times in proof when it was 
printed in the Leader, and I read it all again in page 
proofs for the book. And this was never drudgery, 
not even just a part of the day’s work, though I spent 
more time on it than on anything else of equal length, 
because it compelled so much day dreaming. How 
could I keep my attention on spelling and punctua- 
tion and typographical errors when my thoughts 
turned irresistibly to the hills of my own “old home 
town?” 

“Apples from Home!” If you find mistakes in 
that chapter it is because instead of the words on the 
page before me I saw the old orchard on the side of 
the hill back of the house, and the rows of barrels 
full of winter apples stored in the cellar. And I saw 
myself with a brother or sister—one carrying a lamp 
and the other a milk-pan—going down cellar on a 
winter evening to get a panful of Bethel apples. 

Perhaps there were wild strawberries in the 
chapter I was reading, and instantly I was back in the 
old pasture, where there was a knoll that we called 
Strawberry Hill. In the wood lot there was a clear- 
ing where a thicket of raspberry bushes had grown up. 
There were blackberries too, sweet and juicy—in- 
finitely superior to the hard, sour berries full of big 
seeds that are called blackberries in the city mar- 
kets. 

“Down in the garden.”” That phrase in a chap- 
ter about the old home transported me to that scene 
of beauty and enchantment, my grandmother’s gar- 
den. There were two large octagonal beds, with 
queer-shaped beds, straight on one side and running 
down to points on the ends of the opposite sides 
to fit around the octagons, and there were other beds 
shaped like a carpenter’s square—all making an 
elaborate formal pattern, and all filled with the love- 
liest old-fashioned flowers—June pinks and moss 
roses, pansies and petunias and peonies, coreopsis 
and larkspur and monkshood and ragged robin, 
verbenas and asters, phlox and flower-de-luce, evening 
primroses and tiger lilies, and many, many others. 

A mention of wildflowers set me to thinking of 
the place we called “under the hill” where we went 
“Mayflowering” every spring. And there was the 
“checkerberry ground,” where in a carpet of velvety 
green moss checkerberry and trailing arbutus grew 
together. The Editor came in at that point in my 
dream, and I said: “Did you call arbutus Mayflower 
in Cobleskill? We had so little and it blossomed 
so late that we never thought of it as a Mayflower. 
Mayflowers were spring beauties and squirrel-corn 
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and adder’s-tongue and bloodroot and trilliums and 
Dutchman’s-breeches.”’ 

What pictures the mention of maple sugar brought 
up! I saw myself tagging my father around through 
the snow as he tapped the trees, fondly imagining that 
I was helping by carrying a couple of spiles. And 
dipping a cupful of boiling sap from the big pan over 
the fire and putting it in the snow till it was cool 
enough to drink! It was nectar then. I wonder if I 
would like it now. 

Perhaps you think there isn’t much about the 
book in this. But it is all about the book. This is 
what the book does to you. It paints for you all 
these pictures, or their equivalent from your own 
background. It is not just a book about Cobleskill, 
New York, and one little hill farm, and some beauty 
spots near Boston and Washington. It 7s that, and 
it makes us see the Arboretum, or the Fenway, or the 
Great Falls of the Potomac, if we already know them, 
with new eyes. We learn to know Cobleskill and the 
little hill farm, and we love them. But this book is 
also about your old home town and my old home town, 
and the hills and valleys, the brooks and berry patches, 
that we used to love—that we still love. 

I have read beautifully written articles about 
nature and the country that left me cold. Stories of 
making maple sugar, of sliding on the crust, of pick- 
ing berries, roused no emotion save amusement or 
pity, the author was so obviously writing from the 
outside. Dr. van Schaick writes from the inside— 
from the heart. With the utmost simplicity and 


- naturalness he writes of the trivial, every-day things 


—which are really the most important things—and 
there is a magic about it which we all feel though we 
can not define it. 

If somewhere among your memories there is one 
of an old home in the country where there were happy 
family gatherings at Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
when you were permitted to crack the nuts or pick 
over the raisins or chop the stuffing, when you crept 
out of bed in the cold before light on Christmas 
morning to see if there was anything in your stocking 
—you will read some of the chapters in the book a 
good many times. If you are so unfortunate as to 
have lived all your life in the city—perhaps in apart- 
ment houses—you will feel that you have been de- 
frauded of something that was your right, but you 
will delight in the book as children do in a fairy tale. 

PAS 
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IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ry i HERE is a Mason and Dixon’s Line in the 
of & Leader office, marked by a paved street and 
a brick sidewalk. Those who grew up south 
2 of it honestly believe that a street is just a 
means of getting somewhere, and that the music of 
the spheres is made by street cars and fire engines. 
Those who grew up north of the line know that a 
winding road and a path that loses itself are the ways 
to Heart’s Desire, and that music is made by birds 
and the wind in the pines. 
So we Northerners have been cruising with the 
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Editor and he has taken us where he has never been 
and where we shall never go again. 

First of all, we Northerners made the book. To 
us fall the many tasks of type and paper and proof- 
reading and illustrating and press work and binding. 
All the Editor did was just to write it. So you see it 
is really more our book than his. 

But to us it is more than a book. It is ‘‘a way and 
a way and a Way” to the hills of home shining and 
shimmering under the light of long ago. 

“Apples from Home!” If you find a misspelled 
word in that chapter it is because the proofreader 
had run away to the old orchard on the side of the 
hill behind the house, or down cellar with a pan, 
brother or sister carrying a lamp, and sure to come 
back with Bethel apples that would have quite justi- 
fied Eve or any of her daughters. 

“Wild strawberries!”’ Let the printer wait. The 
other Northerner is off to the southern dip of Oak Hill, 
crowned with its lightning blasted pine, stopping be- 
side the brook for ivy plums (not checkerberries), 
or following the stone wall that gave him a broken 
shoulder for coasting into it. 

“Down in the garden!’”’ Grandmother’s garden. 
Two octagonal beds, other queer-shaped ones to fit 
around them, full of lovely old-fashioned flowers— 
June pinks and moss roses, flower-de-luce and tiger 
lilies. : 

“Wild flowers!’ Hepaticas, braving our chill 
Northern April, Mayflowers close to the unmelted 
ice under the leaves, wind flowers and violets, and the 
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rewarding smile of an invalid mother when we carried 
home the first ones, 

“Oh, no,” breaks in the other Northerner, 
“spring beauties and squirrel-corn and adder’s-tongue 
and bloodroot and trillium and Dutchman’s-breeches.”’ 

“Maple sugar!” The Editor’s genius and loyalty 
does its best for Schoharie County, but not in a thou- 
sand years can he make it Vermont. Back home 
again! Following father through the snow as he 
tapped the trees, proudly believing that helping con- 
sisted in carrying a couple of spiles in frosted chubby 
fingers, or waiting impatiently for the sap to boil 
down enough to candy on a pan of snow. 

If you are a poor Southerner, born on Beacon 
Hill or Brattle Street, you will find this book holds 
riches for you, too. You will wonder how you have so 
long missed the beauties the Cruiser finds in the Fen- 
way, the Arboretum or from the Highth Floor Front. 
But don’t expect too much. Not even the genius of 
the Editor can wholly conceal your city poverty. 

Gentle Reader, this book will open for you, as it 
has for us, doors you thought the years had closed 
forever. Put it against the ear of your breast and 
you shall hear long silent voices. Look at its pictures 
long enough and you will find they are dissolving 
views changing into something different and more 
familiar. 

Verily, verily, it is not just a book, but King 
Solomon’s carpet bearing us away and away to our 


homeland where is peace. 
H.M. 


The American Federation of Labor Convention 


James Myers 


The American Federation of Labor assembled in New 
Orleans from Nov. 19 to 28, 1928, for its forty-eighth annual 
convention. The 400 delegates represented 107 international 
unions and 29,000 local unions, with a total membership of 
2,896,063 men and women in a wide range of crafts and trades. 
Much of the time of the convention during the opening days was 
taken up with addresses by the Mayor of New Orleans, a rep- 
resentative of the Governor of Louisiana, Secretary of Labor 
Davis, the Assistant Postmaster General, a Colonel represent- 
ing the War Department, the Commander of the American 
Legion, Congressmen, Senators, fraternal delegates from Great 
Britain and Canada, and others. 

A conference of the Governors of thirty states was in session 
in New Orleans at the same time. One of the events of out- 
standing significance to the labor convention was an address by 
Governor Brewster of Maine to the Governors, in which he made 
a statement, previously approved by President-elect Herbert 
Hoover, with reference to the causes of unemployment and a 
suggested reserve fund for stabilizing prosperity, by promoting 
construction programs during slack times. In reporting Gover- 
nor Brewster’s statement to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, Mr. John P. Frey, secretary of the Metal 
Trades Department, said that the substance of the Governor’s 
address ‘‘was not only a complete endorsement of our trade union 
basis for wages, but was in addition an endorsement of one of the 
policies of this Federation for relieving unemployment through 
the utilization of a reserve accumulated in times of plenty.” 

Mr. Frey referred to the Federation’s wage theory adopted 
in 1925, that real wages “‘must increase in proportion to man’s 
increasing power to produce; otherwise, serious injury to indus- 
try and commerce would follow.” The Atlantic City convention 
in 1925 declared that “so-called over-production existed only 


because the aggregate wages of the mass of the people were in- 
sufficient to enable them to purchase and make full use of the 
products of our industries.” Mr. Frey said that “for the first 
time in the history of any country . . . the chief executives of a 
number of states considering industrial problems have endorsed 
the philosophy and the understanding which the wage earners 
had first of all worked out.”’ This announcement, seeming to 
indicate a trend of economic thought in business and adminis- 
trative circles, was received with great satisfaction. 

Another source of satisfaction was the report of the Executive 
Council that a number of major jurisdictional disputes had been 
settled during the year and had resulted in the reinstatement of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks to full affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The progress made during Mr. Green’s administration in re- 
ducing and settling jurisdictional disputes in the labor movement 
is hailed as an outstanding accomplishment. Such disputes be- 
tween unions have been in the past a great source of weakness to 
the labor movement and an equal source of irritation to employ- 
ers, particularly in the building trades, who have been harassed 
at times by stoppages of work from this cause, when no griey- 
ances existed against the employers themselves. 

For the past four or five years the American Federation of 
Labor has declared itself ready to co-operate with management 
for efficiency, production, and the elimination of waste in in- 
dustry. The Federation has also adopted a vigorous anti-Red 
campaign. It has stood four-square against communism and 
radicalism in all forms, in its own ranks and in the nation. These 
policies might seem calculated to win the approval of employers 
and to secure the status of the American Federation of Labor 
as a respectable, responsible body with which American employers 
would feei justified in dealing. 
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It was with particular resentment, therefore, that the 
American Federation of Labor noted the recent report of the 
Open Shop Committee of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, to the effect that in their opinion the regular trade union 
movement itself constitutes a menace to American institutions. 
President Green, with unusual emotion, denounced this state- 
ment of the Manufacturers’ Association as a “great falsehood,” 
in his opening address to the convention. 

Conspicuous by its absence this year was the resolution 
favoring ‘“‘light wines and beer’’ which has been a feature of 
American Federation of Labor conventions year after year, 
since prohibition came into effect. Rather an eloquent silence 
in view of all the circumstances! 

The convention favored a further tightening up of the re- 
strictions on immigration, especially advocating placing Mexico 
and Latin America under the quota, and a more strict enforce- 
ment of the immigration law on the Canadian border. No fra- 
ternal delegate from the Mexican labor movement was present 
this year. It was carefully explained that the Federation’s at- 
titude was in no way due to lack of friendship with the workers 
in either Canada or Mexico, but merely a necessary protection 
for labor standards in the United States. 

The convention went on record as favoring the Kellogg 
multi-laterial treaties for the renunciation of war, and pledged 
i ts efforts to secure their approval by the Senate. 

President Lewis and Secretary Kennedy reported for the 
United Mine Workers, thanking the affiliated unions for relief 
contributed during the long strike of the miners, and indicating 
that the miners have been the victims of economic conditions. 
President Lewis made no suggestions as to possible economic 
strategy to meet these problems, except for the wisdom of build- 
ing up a huge defense fund, perhaps an endowment. The in- 
terest on this fund could be used, he said, for defense in over- 
developed industries, where he asserted that the employers 
make the most determined attacks on the unions. 

The Workers’ Education Bureau, through its secretary, 
reported good progress in the development of classes, week-end 
conferences, and summer institutes. 

No mention was made in the report of the Executive Council 
to the convention of the Council’s recent action in recommending 
to all affiliated unions withdrawal of any financial support from 
Brookwood Labor College. The matter came up on the floor of 
the convention, however, during the discussion of a resolution 
proposing an assessment to estabiish a labor college or colleges 
under the Federation. A delegate then inguired the reason for 
the Council’s action in regard to Brookwood. Matthew Woll, 
vice-president of the Federation, explained that he had made 
an investigation of Brookwood and had come to the conclusion 
that, as stated in the Council’s circular to affiliated unions, the 
atmosphere of Brookwood was antagonistic to the American 
Federation of Labor, and that its teaching included theories 
which are a contradiction to the American Federation of Labor 
philosophy. A number of students and faculty were said to be 
communists, among them A. A. Calhoun, professor of economics. 
In support of these statements President Green and Mr. Woll 
quoted reports of students at Brookwood, writings of faculty 
members, and investigations made by officials in the Carmen’s 
and Machinists’ Unions. Mr. Woll also alluded to Prof. John 
Dewey of Columbia University as a propagandist for communist 
interests. A later motion expunged from the report of the 
Committee on Education a reference to Professor Dewey as the 
leading educational authority in America, for fear of carrying 
some comfort to the communists. 

A motion was made to endorse the Executive Council’s ac- 
tion in the Brookwood case. An amendment was offered direct- 
ing the Executive Council to conduct a “full, fair, and impartial 
investigation and report its findings and decision to the affiliaged 
organizations.”” This was seconded but not adopted. The mo- 
tion to endorse the action of the Executive Council was then 
unanimously adopted. Brookwood authorities state that they 
requested a hearing before the Executive Council on this entire 
matter when it came up some months ago, but the hearing was 
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never granted. The incident is indicative of the position to 
which the Federation has come in its opposition to radical thought 
in recent years. It is expected that a factual statement will be 
made in the Information Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

The outstanding address of the convention was made by a 
Catholic priest, Father J. W. McGuire, who has long been known 
as one of labor’s best friends. For the past few years Father 
McGuire has worked effectively with the Illinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor to secure the passage of a law in that state limit- 
ing the use of injunctions in labor disputes. These efforts were 
finally successful and Illinois has passed the first law of this 
kind in the United States. 

Father McGuire delivered a lucid address, describing the 
history of courts of equity from their beginning in England, 
analyzing the proper use of injunctions, describing their abuse 
by American courts, and declaring that the liberties of the entire 
people are at stake in the solution of the injunction evil. After 
paying a glowing tribute to the honesty, integrity, fearlessness, 
and fairness of national and state labor leaders with whom he 
had worked for years, he delivered also a moving admonition to 
the unions to clean house, to get rid of certain elements and 
certain leadership which, by resorting to violence, gangsterism, 
graft, corruption, and crime, is in some places dishonoring the 
fair name of labor and retarding the progress of the labor move- 
ment among many who would otherwise be sympathetic. 

All true friends of the labor movement will recognize the 
need and value of such friendly warning and moral advice. But 
it was a courageous thing to do. Only a tried and true friend of 
the unions could have rendered this service. It was a great 
tribute to this man of God that the convention rose to its feet 
in prolonged applause. It did him also the special honor of ap- 
pointing a committee to escort him to his hotel, and urged him to 
come often and speak to them again. In acknowledging these 
sincere expressions of appreciation, Father McGuire said, ‘I 
would rather have the love and affection of the great mass of 
working people than all the money in the world.” 

Through the courtesy of a local committee of ministers, in 
co-peration with the Federal Council of Churches, eighteen ap- 
pointments were filled by labor leaders and social service secre- 
taries in the churches and synagogues of New Orleans during 
the convention. On Sunday morning, Nov. 25, President Green 
spoke in the First (Southern) Baptist Church before a huge 
audience. Secretary Morrison spoke in the First Unitarian 
Church, and Victor Olander, secretary of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor, spoke in Christ Church Cathedral and also in 
Trinity (Episcopal) Church. Other labor representatives spoke 
at church services of various denominations, including Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Evangelical, Christian, Methodist (South), 
Methodist Episcopal, and Jewish. The Y. W. C. A. gave a re- 
ception to women delegates and the wives of delegates, at which 
addresses were made by two women leaders in the labor move- 
ment. The Catholic Cathedrai also held a special mass for dele- 
gates and guests, the sermon being preached by Father McGuire. 

Certainly New Orleans made the American Federation of 
Labor very welcome. Labor speakers were invited to address 
not only churches, but the Association of Commerce, the Adver- 
tising Club, the Baptist Bible Institute, and Tulane University. 
The convention became an occasion for wide contacts between 
labor representatives and groups in the community, which con- 
stituted perhaps one of its most valuable by-products. Such con- 
tacts established and maintained in every community would go 
far towards promoting understanding between labor, the churches, 
and the community, and opening the way for constructive co- 
operation for the common good. 

“One of the most encouraging things in the labor movement 
in the past twenty years,” said John P. Frey, Secretary of the 
Metal Trades Department, in addressing the New Orleans 
ministers, ‘“‘has been the increasing interest of church groups, 
their intelligent study of labor problems, and their increasing 
approval of the principles for which the labor movement stands, 
although they may not approve of all our individual acts. ” 
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The General Convention at Work 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


1871. 


1872. Miss Elsie Gaskin, Derry, N. H. 
1373. Alice E. C. Sprague, Worcester, Mass. 
Rev. Edward Smiley. 
1374. Universalist Church School, Nashua, N. H. 
Hon. Wm. T. Parker. 
1375. Mrs. R. R. Lawrence, Brookline, Mass. 
Rev. R. Perry Bush. 
1376. Mrs. Edward B. Clarke, Lynn, Mass. 
Eugene A. Putnam. 
1877. Universalist Church School, Nashua, N. H. 
Daniel W. Perry. 
1878. Universalist Church School, Nashua, N. H. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Ober. 
1379. Universalist Church School, Nashua, N. H. 
Miss Emily S. Nelson. 
1380. Electa E. Edmands, Brockport, N. Y. 
1381. Mrs. Thomas Sims, Grove Hall, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. Harriett F. Wales. 
1382. Mrs. Arthur H. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 
Mrs. J. Parker Cummings. 
1383. Mrs. Arthur H. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 
Mr. J. Parker Cummings. 
1384. Mrs. Arthur H. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 
Miss Anna C. Cummings. 
1385. Mrs. Arthur H. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 
Miss Delia A. Cummings. 
1386-1391. Mrs. Arthur H. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 
1392. Mrs. Emily C. Cobb, Brookline, Mass. 
1393. Mrs. Ida F. Perkins, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Addison Brown Jaques. 
1394. Mrs. Ida F. Perkins, Haverhill, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Henry Sheldon. 
1395. Mr. and Mrs. Chas. E. Hackett, Hornell, N. Y. 
Miles Powell. 
1396. Mr. and Mrs. Chas. E. Hackett, Hornell, N. Y. 
Asenath Powell. 
1397. All Souls Universalist Church, Worcester, Mass. 
1398. Women’s Association, Universalist Church, Salem, Mass. 
1399. Miss Charlotte W. Dana, Perry, Iowa. 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Dana. 
1400. Miss M. G. Curtis, Brookline, Mass. 
1401. Mary K. Browne, White River Junction, Vt. 
Mrs. Rosabel E. Kibling. 
1402. Mr. and Mrs. Walter I. Sherman, Floral Park, N. Y. 
Sara B. Doolittle. 
1403. Universalist Ladies’ Circle, Danvers, Mass. 
The Universalist Ladies’ Circle of Danvers, Mass. 
1404. Ella Wetherbee Andrus, Clarendon, N. Y. 
5 David Wetherbee. 
1405. D. Britt Andrus, Clarendon, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Enoch Andrus. 
1406. Harriett A. Wetherbee Morton, Clarendon, N. Y. 
Mrs. David Wetherbee. 
1407. Miss A. F. Wentworth, Allston, Mass. 
1408. Ida F. Currier, Brookline, Mass. 
Durant Simonds Currier. 
1409. Mrs. Mary O. Kimzel, Zanesville, Ohio. 
1410. Mission Circle, Church of Reconciliation, Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs. A. G. Jones. 
1411. Universaiist Church Union, Lawrence, Mass. 


Mrs. E. S. Hoag, Ukiah, Calif. 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Bowman. 


Dr. and Mrs. C.G. Robbins. 


1412. 


1413. 
1414. 


1415. 


1416. 


1417. 


1418. 


1419. 


Ladies’ Social Circle, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Rev. Allen Brown. 

Mrs. Cleora D. Hildreth, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Cleora D. Hildreth, Washington, D. C. 
Ruth Hildreth Heider. 

Mrs. Cleora D. Hildreth, Washington, D. C. 
Charles W. Heider. 

Mrs. Cleora D. Hildreth, Washington, D. C. 
Cleora L. Heider. 

Mrs. Cleora D. Hildreth, Washington, D. C. 
Phyllis G. Heider. 

Mrs. H. A. Nelson, Derby Line, Vt. 
Mary Belie Nelson O’ Rourke. 

Mrs. E. L. Conklin, Derby Line, Vt. 
Cyrus W. Richardson. 

Mrs. H. A. Kling, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Mary Whitcomb Richardson. 

Ladies’ Bible Class, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Pamelia Shaw. 

Mission Circle, Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Emma S. Calef. 

Universalist Sunday School, Kent, Ohio. 

Dr. and Mrs. George E. Huntley, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Minnie S. Davis. 

W.N. M. A. of Indiana. 
Edith Irwin. 

Mission Circle, Racine, Wis. 
Rev. Olympia Brown Willis. 

Aiice V. Bunker, Franklin, Maine. 
Mr. and Mrs. Josiah G. Bunker. 

Alice V. Bunker, Franklin, Maine. 
Mrs. Emma O. Springer. 

Universalist Ladies’ Social, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Amelia J. Chamberlain. 

Stamford Universalist Mission Circle, Stamford, Ct. 
Rev. J. Smith Dodge. 

Stamford Universalist Mission Circle, Stamford, Ct. 
Mrs. J. Smith Dodge. 


(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
=e Sale Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 
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SCTIDGSS. be /eis sole LOLI hore Stones and will pay for 
them in .... 30 . 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 
time of payment.) 
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Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Editors Look at Christmas 


DITORS of religious journals in these days 
] often comment upon the insight and con- 
secration of so-called “hard boiled” editors 
2), of secular dailies. The following editorials 
explain these comments. For much of this collection 
of illuminating Christmas material we are indebted to 
the “Information Sheet” of our friend Ivy Lee, 111 
Broadway, New York City. 


IS THERE A SANTA CLAUS? 


The following editorial, which appeared in the 
New York Sun, Sept. 21, 1897, is probably the most 
famous editorial on Christmas that ever appeared in 
an American newspaper. The editorial was written by 
Frank P. Church but the authorship was not divulged 
until after Mr. Church’s death in 1906. This is the 
only time the Sun has ever broken its rule of not nam- 
ing the writer of an editorial. Miss O’Hanlon is now 
Mrs. Edward Douglas of East Orange, N. J. 


We take pleasure in answering at once and thus prominently 
the communication below, expressing at the same time our great 
gratification that its faithful author is numbered among the 
friends of the Sun: 

Dear Editor: 

Iam eight years old. Some of my little friends say 
there is no Santa Claus. Papa says, ‘‘If you see it in 

the Sun it’s so.’ Please tell me the truth, is there a 

Santa Claus? 


Virginia O’ Hanlon. 
115 West Ninety-fifth Street. 


Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have been 
affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. They do not be- 
lieve except they see. They think that nothing can be which is 
not comprehensible by their little minds. All minds, Virginia, 
whether they be men’s or children’s, are little. In this great 
universe of ours man is a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, as 
compared with the boundless world about him, as measured by 
the intelligence capable of grasping the whole of truth and 
knowledge. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as certainly 
as love and generosity and devotion exist, and you know that 
they abound and give to your life its highest beauty and joy. 
Alas, how dreary would be the world if there were no Santa 
Claus! It would be as dreary as if there were no Virginias. 
There would be no childlike faith then, no poetry, no romance, 
to make tolerable this existence. We should have no enjoy- 
ment except in sense and sight. The eternal light with which 
childhood fills the world would be extinguished. 

Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well not believe 
in fairies! You might get your papa to hire men to watch in all 
the chimneys on Christmas F've to catch Santa Claus, but even 
if they did not see Santa Claus coming down, what would that 
prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that is no sign that there 
is no Santa Claus. The most real things in the world are those 
that neither children nor men can see. Did you ever see fairies 
dancing on the lawn? Of course not, but that’s not proof that 
they are not there. Nobody can conceive or imagine all the 
wonders there are unseen and unseeable in the world. 

You tear apart a baby’s rattle and see what makes the 
noise inside, but there is a veil covering the unseen world which 
not the strongest man, nor even the united strength of ail the 
strongest men that ever lived, could tear apart. Only faith, 
fancy, poetry, love, romance, can push aside that curtain and 
view and picture the supernal beauty and glory beyond. Is it 
all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this world there is nothing else 
real and abiding. 


No Santa Claus! Thank God, he lives, and he lives forever. 


A thousand years from now, Virginia, nay, ten times ten thou- 
sand years from now, he will continue to make glad the heart of 
childhood. 


* * 
A TREE FOR CHRISTMAS 


(From “The Bride of the Mistletoe,” by James Lane Allen.) 

And the forest still reaches out and twines itself around our 
deepest spiritual truths: home—birth—love—prayer—death; 
it tries to overrun them all, to reclaim them. Thus when we 
build our houses, instinctively we attempt by some clump of 
trees to hide them and to shelter ourselves once more inside 
the forest; in some countries, whenever a child is born, a tree is 
planted as its guardian in nature; in our marriage customs the 
forest still riots as master of ceremonies with garlands and fruits; 
our prayers strike against the forest shaped in cathedral stone—- 
memory of the grove, God’s first temple; and when we die, it is 
the tree that is planted beside us as the sentinel of our rest. 
Even to this day the sight of a treeless grave arouses some ob- 
scure instinct in us that it is God-forsaken. 

* * 


IS THE CHRISTMAS TREE A MENACE? 


A well-known churchman recently addressed an inquiry 
to this Department, as follows: 


“What is the truth with reference to the Christmas 
tree situation? Is the cutting and commercial use of 
our evergreens destructive or not? If it is, could not 
the churches and civic agencies promote a campaign 
to curtail and ultimately do away with the Christmas 
tree business? It does no good for individuals to refuse 
to buy trees. In my community many did, but the re- 
sult was that supplies of trees left over on the night be- 
fore Christmas were given away in order to get them off 
the hands of the dealers.’ 


The Department at once consulted the United States Forest 
Service and numerous foresters in all parts of the country. It 
also examined the available literature on the subject. The 
conclusions are presented in this Service because of the wide- 
spread interest in the topic, as revealed by the declarations of 
the press and civic agencies. 

1. Foresters generally agree that the United States needs a 
policy of reforestation and prevention of waste in order to be 
assured of an adequate supply of certain woods for the future. 
The cutting of Christmas trees is, however, a minor, almost 
negligible, factor in the situation. The United States Forest 
Service estimates that between four and five million Christmas 
trees are consumed annually. But these trees are so small a 
portion of the annual cuttings that the wastes incidental to their 
use are practically as nothing when compared with the losses 
by fire, insects, diseases and improper lumbering methods. The 
official statement of the United States Forest Service reads 
as follows: 


“Very commonly the question is raised as to 
whether the cutting and use of these trees for Christmas 
purposes is not a great waste, and whether steps should 
not be taken to discourage or prohibit it. Even if it 
were economically somewhat indefensible, the custom 
is so old, so well grounded, and so venerated that these 
aspects will and should continue to outweigh economic 
considerations. It is doubtful, moreover, if pure eco- 
nomic considerations would lead to the abandonment of 
the Christmas tree custom. Trees are for use, and there 
is no other use to which they could be put that would 
contribute so much to the joy of man... .” 


2. Foresters are apparently unanimous and even emphatic 
in urging the use of Christmas trees. ‘‘Of course we should use 
Christmas trees,’’ said Henry Schmitz, chief of the Forestry 
Division of the University of Minnesota, in a radio talk. H.S. 
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Graves of the Yale School of Forestry says that “there is no 
danger to our future lumber supply from the use of Christmas 
trees.” Nelson C. Brown of the New York State College of 
Forestry says that Christmas tree usage has “‘a relatively small 
bearing upon the future supply of lumber and other forest 
products.” 

3. Though the use of evergreens for Christmas is a minor 
matter so far as its relation to our future timber supply is con- 
cerned, it is plain that there are certain abuses in the Christmas 
tree trade. Evidence of social injustice comes from a New Eng- 
land forester who alleges that farmers are much underpaid for 
trees, when one considers the prices which prevail for consum- 
ers. He states that the Maine farmer usually receives only from 
five to ten cents per tree. The NewEngland Homestead discussed 
recently the situation in Vermont, which furnishes a large por- 
tion of the country’s supply of evergreens for Christmas. There, 
it is stated, farmers receive only 25 or 30 cents for trees which 
are sold to consumers for 75 cents to $1.25 each. ‘Entirely too 
much spread is shown between the producers and the consum- 
ers,’’ states the director of markets of the State of Vermont. 

4. Local groups and municipalities should be interested in 
the practise of the city of Denver, Colorado. It requires that 
all evergreens sold within its borders shall bear tags certifying 
that they have been cut in accordance with certain rules ad- 
vocated by foresters. One forester states that voluntary groups 
and individuals can exert a great influence by requiring these 
standards when purchasing trees or by interesting their local 
governments in fixing standards. The merchants of one small 
city once appropriated $10,000 for a display of evergreens that 
was described as ‘‘utterly unnecessary”’ by a responsible forester. 
Through the action of local groups the extravagance was elim- 
inated during succeeding years and a very tasteful display se- 
cured at much less expense.—Bulletin of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 


* * 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF CHRISTMAS TREES 


The habit of decorating our houses, churches and other 
buildings for the holiday season is one that we should regret to 
gee abolished, but need we do it to the extent which is now in 
vogue, and can we not use such material as will coincide with the 
present ideas of conservation? Laurel, holly, and ground pine 
are threatened with destruction if their present rate of use con- 
tinues. 

The custom of outdocr decoration of our streets by wind- 
ing every electric light pole with garlands of laurel or ground 
pine should be abolished. It takes quantities of these two plants 
and the laurel which has already been cut in June for its flowers 
suffers further depredations for Christmas which it can ill sup- 
port. In like manner individuals should be content to hang 
wreaths in their windows or on their doors, but not to use yards 
and yards of garlands both on the exterior and interior of their 
houses. Many beautiful and original wreaths are now made 
from the tips of spruce or pine branches, made gay with gilded 
cones or fruit, and which give wide scope for individual taste 
in artistic design. 

Churches should be urged to decorate sparingly, thereby 
setting a good example to their parishioners. Chambers of 
Commerce should urge all stores, banks and hotels not to use 
the laurel and holly and to use artificial decorations where pos- 
sible. Prizes can be offered to the stores which should best 
decorate with artificial materiais, and this has already been 
tried with success in some cities. Can not conservation societies 
in other cities give similar prizes? It is known that the smaller 
cities ail follow the example of the larger ones, so if we can get 
our most important ones to stress the following points we shall 
soon find the propaganda spreading: 

1. Moderation in decoration. 

2. No use of holly, laurel, ground pine or the toyon berry in 
materials used, and use of artificial decorations if possible. 

3. No outdoor decoration. 

Let every one try to help in these ways by not buying laurel, 


holly or the ground pine, and urging others to refrain from using 
them. It takes time to teach people, but with zeal and patience 
we shall arrive. Help us if you can by writing letters to your 
churches, by urging your florist not to sell laurel, holly or the 
ground pine, by writing to your Chamber of Commerce or your 
mayor to use their influence for moderation in decoration, and 
by using such Christmas greens in your own homes as may be 
an example to your neighbors.— New England Wild Flower Pres- 


ervation Society. 
* * 


SANTA CLAUS WILL NEVER BE KILLED BY RESOLU- 
TIONS 


(From the San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 8, 1926.) 

So long as there are children, resolutions‘ like those passed 
by the Portland (Oregon) Ministerial Association against the 
practise of Christmas gift-giving will never kill Santa Claus. 
At Christmas time nearly everybody professes a faith in some- 
thing very much like the children’s Santa Claus, and it is quite 
certain that where there is no Santa Claus, the imagination of 
children would invent one. 

Giving, indeed, seems to be of the very essence of the Christ- 
mas spirit. It has Scriptural foundations in the Wise Men who 
came bringing gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh. It is a 
practise as old as chimneys and as comforting as a warm fire a 
winter’s night. It is altogether too delightful a custom to be 
crushed by a ministerial resolution. 

There is an element of righteousness, of course, in the pro- 
test of the Portland assembly which may be heeded. Christmas 
is a religious festival. There is a degree of reverence due its 
celebration. But those pastors are surely ungracious who would 
rob the festival of a practise that not only brings happiness to 
millions, but must, if we follow the Word, confer a blessing on 
those who give. 

The Christian religion is founded on peace and good will; 
thus Christmas, its great festival, has become a season of giving, 
which is a symbol of kindliness and good will among men. 

* * 


“XMAS” 


(From the Boston Transcript, Dec. 11, 1926.) 

Effort will be made to eliminate the use of ‘““Xmas” as 
“contrary and alien to the reverence’ due to Christmas Day. 
It is a movement that should make double appeal to those among 
the churchmen who are opposed to that which is alien to the 
respect due the English language. 


* * 
THEN AND NOW 


(Quoted by Dr. Henry Howard at the close of his 
sermon Dec. 5, 1926, at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City.) 


In the glorious Hereafter— 
When the veil is swept away, 

I shail know with perfect knowledge 
What I marvel at to-day. 

I shall trace the wondrous leading 
Of a faultless Hand Divine, 

All my life-book’s hidden meaning; 
I shall read it line by line. 


I shall know why came the tempest 
To my sunny sky so soon, 

And why my sweetest blossoms 
Were faded ere the noon. 

How the “‘all things work together 
For my good,”’ I then shall see; 

And adore with rapturous praises 
For the crosses laid on me. 


* * 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


“Here’s your good health and your families,’ and may they 
live long and prosper!”—Rip Van Winkle. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR MENTALITY INTRIGUES HIM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read your interesting comment on my letter. It is 
typical of the mentality that I attribute to you. In particular 
I am intrigued with the sentence reading, “We want to build so 
much love that hate will be crowded off the map.” 

You contradict yourself in your spurious attack upon the 
D. A. R. appearing on page 1509. It is indeed to laugh! Fur- 
thermore, permit me to call your attention to the fact that in- 
telligence guides us as to the proper time to indulge in mirth. 
It is significant that Nero laughed when Rome was burning. 
Also the ‘“‘reds’’ laugh “up their sleeve” at the perhaps unwitting 
aid you are giving them in attacking an organization which 
stands righty for an unadulterated Americanism. 

Those who desire ill for our nation always support aliens 
and alienism. ‘‘He who laughs last laughs best!’ 

N.E. Hewitt. 


Chicago, Ill. 


* * 
SEEMS VERY TIMELY TO US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hear so many people say they do not like cranberries, that 
I can not refrain from making a few remarks on the article in the 
Leader of Nov. 24, ‘“Trustproof Pie,’’ from the New York World. 

I agree perfectly with the writer in his description of cran- 
berries when speaking of the small dark-colored Cape Cod ber- 
ries, but it does not apply to the large pink and white variety 
grown here in Stoughton on the Trowbridge meadows. Now 
this is not an advertisement, as I have no interest in that com- 
pany, neither am I related to any of the owners. If I could 
have only one kind of pie and sauce it would be cranberry. Not 
only must you have the right kind of berries but they must be 
cooked by the following recipes. 

Mock cherry pie.-—One large cup cranberries, cut each berry 
in halves, three-quarters cup sugar, one-half cup seeded (not 
seedless) raisins, one-half cup boiling water, one teaspoon bread 
flour mixed dry with the sugar, one teaspoon vanilla. Do not 
cook; put between two crusts and bake. 

Cranberry sauce.—Use a large granite or porcelain kettle. 
One quart cranberries, two cups sugar, one cup cold water, set 
over not too hot fire with closely fitting cover on kettle. As 
soon as they begin to boil cook exactly ten minutes, no more, 
without stirring but shake the kettle often. Remove from fire, 
take off the foam with a silver spoon. The berries will be whole 
and clear, the syrup thick. Berries must be firm, no soft ones. 

I realize this letter will look out of place in the Leader, but 
perhaps it will be as interesting to your readers as some of the 
sarcastic letters which have appeared of late, the echo of which 
is very far from “‘peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 

(Mrs.) F. M. Southworth. 

Stoughton, Mass. 


* * 


A CHURCH THAT COMES TO THE FRONT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Though not possessing too much of this world’s necessary 
evil, I was so interested in your splendidly written “‘A Cry from 
the Hills’ in the Nov. 17 Leader, that I read it five times and 
brought the matter up in our little Sunday school, asking for a 
dime a member for Sunburst, and that Jean Clifford, one of our 
few young people, act as treasurer. She sends you check here- 
with for $2.75, hoping that these ‘‘mickles’’ will start the ball 
rolling that will result in “the muckle needed.”’ 

If you don’t like this slogan, change it, but why not tell 
your subscribers that a little (nameless) church averaging much 
less than fifty a Sunday, with a Sunday school averaging less 
than fifteen, was so eager to start a little fund to be used in 
some way to help the Sunburst work we have long known about, 
and yearned to help, that we ventured to send this tiny sum, 


hoping the ‘‘mickles’’ from other churches might all together be 
a real help to a few lives in the upper Pigeon River country and 
make life a little easier for some of our brave missionaries. We 
suggest that every church do likewise, even though they perhaps 
can give but a little each. 

You know some of our best workers and givers do not be- 
lieve at all in such an expensive church at Washington, and 
think that a great deal of money is spent by people in charge 
that we of little churches can ill afford to give. We, here, are a 
training school for the St. Lawrence University students for the 
ministry. We don’t get much pastoral work, which we need, 
but we help some fine fellows to get better places. 

Maude S. Ellison. 

Winthrop, New York. 


* * 


TIRED OF POLITICS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I shall be glad when election has passed so we may have 
something besides politics in the Christian Leader. 
DEOL 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 


* * 


THIS TIME WE LAUGH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your admonition to N. E. Hewitt in the Leader of Dec. 1 
on page 1524 is fine. ‘‘Smile, brother, smile,’’ is a shibboleth 
of no mean order. 

Why, Mr. Editor, do you not take this admonition to your- 
self when you write so solemnly of the D. A. R. on page 1509 of 
the same issue of your paper? Why not discuss the whole matter 
with a smile? The late Booker Washington once told me with a 
laugh that he was far more disturbed by being obliged to decline 
invitations to dinner and to be a guest over night than he was by 
being refused a meal somewhere now and then or by being turned 
away from a hotel. Are you not more disturbed over the black- 
listing of Dr. Fosdick and Bishop McConnell than these worthy 
gentlemen are themselves? They are busy men and ‘‘dated up’’ 
far ahead, and I am sure they don’t care. 

How do you make the D. A. R. un-American? What are 
your standards? From Jamestown and Yorktown and Plymouth 
to this good day there have been blacklists. The Revolutionary 
fathers and mothers were famous (or infamous, as you will) in 
this matter. All your “‘five :ines,”’ if they were good Continentais, 
blacklisted right and left the same as all my ancestors did. 
My distinguished kinsman, General Artemas Ward, the first 
commander-in-chief of the American forces—came near the 
blacklist because he was not quite as hasty as some of his follow- 
ers. History usually does General Ward injustice, but what is 
the use? Smile, brother, smile! 

The Leader blacklists. Not long since a loyal and prominent 
Universalist talked with me about a matter (I can not tell what, 
because it is taboo) and said his letters were no longer published. 
Some years since one or two of my editoriais sent the Leader were 
refused, and my name at the time was carried as a contributing 
editor or something of the sort. But I smiled and let it go. So 
the Leader blacklists, and the pot continues to call the kettle 
black. 

At the last general meeting of the D. A. R. in Washington I 
happened to be in the city for a day or two. Some three or four 
thousand delegates from all parts of the country were present. 
It was as fine a body of women as could be assembled anywhere. 
Mrs. Bailie and her coterie of friends hardly made a ripple in the 
affairs of the Convention. 

One of my friends ran for Congress some years ago. He 
was wise and capable and should have gone to Congress. He 
was, however, so badly beaten that it was humiliating. A lesser 
man got the prize. My friend said with a smile, “Apparently 
my neighbors don’t want me to leave home.” 
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John van Schaick has made a thoroughly lively and Ameri- 
ean sheet out of the old Leader. One of his old friends believes 
that implicitly. This same old friend believes the D. A. R. is 
running true to form and is thoroughly American—that is if 
our Revolutionary sires were Americans. Therefore, evoke a 
facial ripple. 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Alabama. 

* * 


DISAGREES WITH WARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader under your editorship is always interesting, 
often provoking in its conclusions, generally sane in its ideas, 
and always tolerant with a sweet reasonableness. I can not 
always see things with its eyes—which is not at all strange, 
since individuality is the essence of being. But one thing I will 
say: that your editorial in the Dec. 1 number, “‘Once More the 
Fascist Daughters,’’ rings true as the finest tempered steel. No 
wobbling there! A real American son of the Revolution speaks 
in every sentence. What the Broussard clique needs is a little 
of the humanitarian spirit of their colonial grandmothers. 

Walter ./. Coates. 

North Montpelier, V1. 


* * 


SYMPATHIZES WITH MR. SPOERL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one who has himself been subjected to mild criticism 
upon occasion, I profoundly sympathize with Mr. Spoerl, the 
latest sacrifice upon the altar of ‘“‘Actions and Reactions.’’ And, 
since I belong in that apparently small group of readers who 
suspect him neither of lunacy nor of blasphemy, I might say a 
word in his defense. 

The student of church history is well aware that there have 
been many definitions of Christianity, but he also knows that 


the great majority of these definitions have agreed on certain © 


fundamental points. In the earliest times, if we are to judge from 
Paul’s letters, the Christian religion was essentially a salvation 
religion, not unlike the Greek and Oriental mysteries. In the 
first four centuries of our era there were many divergent opin- 
ions as to the nature of Christ, but orthodox and heterodox 
alike were agreed that Jesus had died to redeem man from the 
sad state into which he had fallen when Adam sinned. Gradually 
the various implications of this idea were developed into a homo- 
geneous body of dogma, which has been preached by the Catholic 
Church from that time to this. The Reformation brought in 
some changes, but the essential features of Christianity as a 
religion of salvation were retained. Not until the eighteenth 
century was this definition of Christianity questioned, and then 
only by a few Deists. In the nineteenth century the Unitarian 
and Universalist denominations were developed, but neither has 
made any strong impression numerically on the Christian body 
as a whole. 

If we ask what makes a definition valid, we are forced to 
admit that usage is our only guide. But whose usage? That of 
anybody who cares to employ the word? Obviously not! Here 
we have a definition that has been accepted for more than nine- 
teen hundred years and that still passes current among the over- 
whelming majority of those who apply the term to themselves. 
Why not, says Mr. Spoerl, if I understand him correctly, why 
not let them have their definition? What good does it do us? 
Mr. Spoerl does not say that we have no right to our own defini- 
tion of Christian. He is tolerant, he says, and I imagine he 
would permit A. F. to define a liberal as a person who eats green 
cheese every third Thursday, or Pro Bono Publico to define a 
rat as a large, six-legged bird that is found at the North Pole. 
But he is clear-headed as well as tolerant, and he wants us to use 
words that have meanings. Therefore he suggests that we 
abandon Christian to those who, after all, have a rather better 
claim to it than we. 

I quite agree with Mr. Spoerl that our thinking would be 
clarified if those of us who do not accept the atonement theory 
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should stop calling ourselves Christians, and for my part I put 
his theory into practise some time since. But I warn him that 
his efforts, however praiseworthy, are futile. Most people still 
feel that to abandon the name of Christian would mean the 
loss of one’s reputation for respectability and virtue. More- 
over, it is vastly easier to persuade people to change ideas than 
to change their names for ideas. I warn Mr. Spoerl that people 
are going to go right on calling themselves Christians, Univer- 
salists, Democrats, progressives, or whatever they please, with 
no regard for his desire for names that mean something. 
Candide. 


* * 
MORE BACKING OF SPOERL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Spoerl’s article calls up the old question, What’s in a 
name? Not very much these days, it seems. Every time any- 
body takes note of the religious and political labels attached 
to me I must needs do a lot of apologizing and explaining. 

Yet it is evident that a multitude of people attach less im- 
portance to the contents of a can than to its label. The poli- 
ticians know that. In the Middle West many thousands will 
vote for socialist candidates and principles with Republican 
labels. The same condition obtains nearly everywhere else. 

Historically, we have just as much right to the name Catho- 
lic as to that of Christian. Etymologically, we have more right 
because of the implications in its meaning. But just watch a 
lot of people jump when they feel the prick to their Protestant 
prejudices against that label. 

Strictly speaking, we have no historic right to the name 
Christian, for it is inextricably bound up with the doctrine of 
messianism, which no intelligent liberal holds. Doctrinally, we 
have just as little right. Should a man who was brought up in 
a Calvinist church entirely give up that body of religious doc- 
trine, what would be thought of his insistence upon continuing 
to be considered a Calvinist? Would his cause be made any the 
better by proving the integrity of his life? Could it be helped 
by asserting his wish to maintain an outward bond with those 
who were still honest Calvinists? I think not. 

The name Christian really puts all liberals in a false posi- 
tion, for it denotes nothing in common. It is a name that defines 
nothing. The principles which we claim as being distinctively 
Christian are common to liberals of the Jewish and other non- 
Christian religions. It will be urged that it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to call such men as Gandhi and Rabbi Wise Christians. 
The fact remains that we do not, that nobody does, and that 
such men do not ask or expect anybody to call them Christians. 
The name but serves as a factitious division between ourselves 
and those of the same religious faith, while, at the same time, 
irritating the multitudes of Orthodox Christians who feel that 
we are stealing a name to which we have no right, and largely 
because we wish to be with a respectably large crowd and do not 
like many of our natural associates. We profess acceptance of 
Jesus. We do not profess acceptance of a theological Christ. 

Names may not mean anything, but they should. Uni- 
versalist is the grandest religious label in the world—much su- 
perior to Christian. But it may be that we have no right to that 
either. Judging by the outbursts of narrowness and bigotry that 
have come from professed Universalists against the really uni- 
versalist policy of the Leader, I fear that for a long while there 
will continue to be as much difference in the meaning of the 
word when spelled with a capital or with a small u as there 
frequently is between Democrat and democrat. 

A selectman of a Vermont town was asked by a stranger 
why he did not have the town clock fixed, as it seemed to be 
running wild. The Vermonter replied: ‘‘We understand the 
clock and do not believe in unnecessary expense. The short 
hand now points to three and the long hand to six and it has 
just struck four; so we know that it is exactly twenty minutes 
to ten.” 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Eugene, Ore. 
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The odor of flowers travels not against the wind, nor that of sandal, nor the fragrant powder of frankincense or jasmine; but the 
sweet odor of good men travels with the wind and against it—Gotama Buddha. 


No man knows his own country till he 
has traveled in at least one other, nor 
can we fully appreciate our own language 
till we can use another. Only as we are 
able to contrast one land, one language, 
with another can we understand either 
that which is distinctive in our own or 
that which is of common interest and value 
in all. It is just as true, surely, that the 
more we understand the faith of others, 
and the manner of worship which corre- 
sponds to it, the more we are able to 
estimate what it is that our own offers to 
us and what it is that we share with men 
who hunger as we do for the highest wis- 
dom and the best way of life. 

I am glad to have had the opportunity, 
as Christmas approaches, of learning more 
of one of the great faiths of mankind, 
Buddhism, both in its historical and in its 
present importance. I imagine many 
would welcome such an opportunity if, 
in language not too technical, they could 
read the story of the Founder and his 
teaching, of the spread of his religion, and 
of its modern revival. Just this is now 
possible since the publication a few weeks 
ago of The Pilgrimage of Buddhism, 
by Prof. James Bissett Pratt of Williams 
College (Macmillan, $3.00). 

How easily might the following words, 
with which Dr. Pratt opens his work, 
apply to our interest in the historical 
Jesus; few words would require to be 
changed. ‘‘We who, peering back through 
the ages, long to know what manner of 
man it was who sat under the tree find 
our sight dimmed by the distance and in- 
terrupted by the loving mythology that 
has sprung up, like tropical vegetation, 
between ourselves and him. The oldest 
books that tell of his life and teaching 
were not put completely into writing till 
about the year 30 B.C. (Gotama Buddha 
was born about 563 B. C.) Doubtless 
they go back in the oral memory of the 
Buddhist community very much farther 
than this; and some of the materials from 
which they were formed may have been 
derived from the immediate disciples of 
the Founder, some may have come from 
his very lips. But how much of the canon 
goes back to his time, and how trustworthy 
in detail it is, we shall never know with 
certainty. All we can do is to use what 
critical methods our Pali scholars can de- 
vise in selecting the most credible of the 
texts, and then exert what judgment we 
possess in forming our own tentative 
opinions.’”’ 

To Gotama the supreme question, to 
which he subordinated methods of medi- 
tation, regulations for the Order he found- 
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ed, philosophical speculations, and doc- 
trines about pre-existence and future ex- 
istence, was the question how man may 
most wisely live; his dialogues concerned 
right living and the spiritual training 
necessary for its attainment. That there 
is much repetition, much scholastic elab- 
oration of a few basic tenets, much ap- 
parent inconsistency in the Buddhistic 
texts, is accounted for by the development 
of a great monastic system engaged in the 
propagation of his teaching. In a similar 
way the missionary needs of the early 
Christian Church left their mark on parts 
of our New Testament. Gotama himself 
was conscious of an exalted mission, com- 
prehensive in its scope. He was “born 
into the world for the good of the many, 
for the happiness of the many, for the ad- 
vantage, the good, the happiness of gods 
and men, out of compassion for the world.” 
Those who wish to follow Gotama through 
his spiritual experiences following his 
renunciation of princely privileges, through 
the crisis which revealed to him his mis- 
sion, and through the years, from thirty- 
five to eighty, spent in preaching and 
developing an order of monks, should con- 
sult the Life of Buddha by Dr. E. J. 
Thomas, 1927: in the book before us Dr. 
Pratt describes the teaching and the vari- 
ous developments of Buddhism in India 
(where it was in time crushed by Moham- 
medanism), in Ceylon and Burma, in 
Siam, China, and Japan. The way in 
which, upon the foundation of a historical 
life evoking reverence and allegiance from 
disciples, there arose the doctrine of the 
Eternal Buddha, suggests many parallels 
with the history of Christian doctrine 
and—what seems more important—re- 
veals a profound human need. The high- 
est man knows and reveres must be not 
merely a visible and human embodiment 
but an eternal reality; conversely, abso- 
lute truth and goodness must manifest 
itself in definite form. In Buddhism there 
have been those who have found their 
chief inspiration in the contemplation of 
the historic prince Sidhartha who became 
the Buddha, others who have turned to 
the Buddha nature that is in all things 
(a heretical sect even going so far as to 
say that Gotama Buddha was an illusion, 
a phantom form of the Eternal Buddha 
who remained in heaven). ‘There are at 
least as many types of Buddhist thought 
as Christian, corresponding to the mysti- 
cal, institutional, practical, or intellectual 
interests of the worshipers. ‘ 

Dr. Pratt points out that Buddhism has 
been misunderstood in the West largely 
because it was Schopenhauer who first 
drew attention, in any popular way, to 
its teachings, and he emphasized those 


features of Buddhism which were most in 
accord with his own pessimism. That 
there is a purely negative and ascetic 
side to the Buddhist moral law is not to 
be denied, but the positive side is the more 
important. “Outside of Christianity, at 
any rate, there is no other religion which 
has put. so much stress on love as has 
Buddhism. Universal pity, sympathy 
for all suffering beings, good will to every 
form of sentient Jife, these things charac- 
terized the Tathagata (a name for the 
Buddha) as they have few others of the 
sons of men; and he succeeded in a sur- 
prising way in handing on his point of view 
to his followers.’? Meditation and spirit- 
ual cultivation is important because “it 
is the inner life that counts and .. . un- 
less the proper state of mind be culti- 
vated all our mere money gifts and mere 
physical activity will bring but slight 
blessing.”” The Buddhist may point to 
our Western forms of charity and suggest 
that the somewhat slight spiritual harvest 
they have brought is evidence that more 
time must be spent in cultivating the 
spirit of love, without which our “‘elaborate 
and expensive, but mechanical and imper- 
sonal, charities’? meet only the outward 
needs of men. 

Modern Buddhist missionary activities, 
like those of monks from Ceylon working 
in India, new sects like those at work in 
Japan, the widespread decline in China, 
where many of the temples once dedicated 
to the pacifist Gotama are now arsenals 
and barracks, provide material for a 
story that Professor Pratt is well equipped 
by study and by personal contact with the 
Orient to tell. It would be a great forward 
step in understanding, the only safe bridge 
between East and West, if many laymen as 
well as religious leaders in our country 
would acquaint themselves with the story 
of a religion which has had, and to-day has, 
vastly more adherents than Christianity. 
The study would be enlightening for the 
added reason that many of the problems 
facing Buddhism in the East are closely 
similar to those facing Christianity in the 
West. 

Dr. Pratt considers carefully the pos- 
sible and desirable relations between Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism, deploring as un- 
desirable and futile the goal cherished by 
some Christians, that of replacing Bud- 
dhism completely by Christianity. “I 
should as lief think of making St. Thomas 
Aquinas into a Methodist.”” ‘Each has 
its role to play, each has arisen in reply 
to a deep-lying need of the human mind 
and the human heart. . . . The two re- 
ligions, to be sure, have a great deal in 
common. All things considered, their 

(Continued on page 1597) 
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CLARA BARTON AT SHERBORN 
REFORMATORY 


We have found a most interesting para- 
graph in the life of Clara Barton which 
indicates her position on the prohibition 
question as far back as 1883. She was 
appointed superintendent of the Sher- 
born Reformatory in January, 1883, by 
General B. F. Butler. She remained there 
eight months. 

The State Legislature to the number of 
twenty visited the place and inquired 
what they could do for her. ‘This prison 
is all very well—a model prison and cer- 
tainly as large as it ought to be for the 
size of the state; and it is very probable 
that there is not very much that you can 
do directly for it at present, as an insti- 
tution; but, gentlemen, the laws by which 
this Institution exists! Any time while 
you are there, when you will find a way 
to make it impossible for the people of 
this state to get intoxicating liquors upon 
which to get drunk, I will guarantee that 
in six months the State of Massachusetts 
may rent Sherborn for a shoe factory.” 

Clara Barton was not sure that her 
visitors believed what she said, but she 
believed it, and did all of her life. For she 
says: “True, crime will exist without 
drunkenness, but to no such extent as to 
require two miles of prison galleries for 
the women of Massachusetts. In this 
eountry I regard drunkenness as the 
father of crime and the mother of prisons, 
almshouses, asylums, and work-houses: 
the parent of vice and want and the in- 
stigator of murder.”’ 

In view of the recent bill passed for the 
examination of prisoners as to mental 
condition, another observation of Clara 
Barton will be of interest: 

“T would, for every consideration of 
humanity, have the most careful, in- 
telligent and scientific investigation made 
in all prisons for any possible tendency 
toward insanity on the part of any pris- 
oner. The willful subjection to prison 
rules and penalties of those from whose 
benighted souls the light of reason and the 
power of self-control have been withdrawn 
is cruelty inexcusable and accursed in the 
sight of God. In the name of all mercy 
single these out and take them to their 
place.” 4 

* * 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


It is the time of the annual Red Cross 
Roll Call, and it is nearing the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of its founder here in 
America. The Soconyland Sketch, broad- 
east over many stations Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 27, through the efforts of Mrs. Wil- 
kins, chairman of the Clara Barton En- 
dowment Committee, reminded us again 
of what that noble woman, Clara Barton, 
did not only for the men during the Civil 


War, but for all of America in her tireless 
efforts to organize the American Red Cross. 
Now we, as a denomination, own the Clara 
Barton Birthplace in North Oxford. We 
are trying to endow it so that down through 
the ages it will be preserved and cared for 
in every way; that it may remain a Na- 
tional Shrine where all may visit. Christ- 
mas was Clara Barton’s birthday. Just a 
small gift made to the endowment fund 


on that day by every Universalist would 
mean, perhaps, our goal in sight. Just a 
thought. 

Below is what Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
wrote to Mrs. Wilkins about Clara Barton: 

Sagamore Hill. 
My dear Mrs. Wilkins: 

All who know the history of the suffer- 
ings of the men at the battle front, must 
feel that Miss Barton did an inestimable 
service. Where she led others followed, 
but she blazed the trail. 

Faithfully yours, 
«Edith Roosevelt. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


“CAN TWO WALK TOGETHER, EX- 
CEPT THEY BE AGREED?’’ 
Howard Davis Spoer! 

John C. Hammon says: “Something I 
should like t9 see explained by psychology 
is this: Why do men like to have people 
agree with them? What is the difference, 
whether your neighbor agrees with you 
or not? Everybody is a proselyter: the 
Christian wants you to join the church, 


' the skeptic wants to have you believe 


nothing.’ And so it goes. The thought 
occurs that the psychological explanation 
of this phenomenon may well be man’s 
own uncertainty about things. No one 
can be absolutely sure that his idea is 
right; yet one is not ordinarily willing to 
admit that there are reasonable doubts 
concerning his special proposition. Since 
we can not all be right, and since all of 
us may be wrong in different ways, the 
probable reason for this peculiar insistence 
that everybody ride on somebody’s band- 
wagon is that misery loves company. If 
you have an idea, and are not too sure of 
its truth, it helps conviction to know that 
others agree with the idea. 

Socrates never cared whether any one 
agreed with him or not. He spent most of 
his life arguing, but he never used any in- 
strument but the persuasion of logic to 
enlighten his opponent. He had some 
real faith in himself; he really believed in 
his ideas. The trouble with most people 
is that they like to clutch at straws in- 
stead of doing a little work and hunting 
for the lifeboat. It is easier to think badly 
than correctly; if you can get enough 
others to agree with you, you need not in- 
vestigate further; you have only to let 
this opinion cover up your ignorance. 

When are we going to decide to use 
what minds we have, honestly and de- 
terminedly, to try to discover the truth, 
instead of using them to maintain illu- 
sions? If the two or more who are walk- 
ing together must be agreed upon all mat- 
ters of opinion, they can never walk to- 
gether. Yet the fact is that we have all 
walked together, in life, with varying de- 
grees of success, maintaining a wide range 
of opinion. 


How must they be agreed? We have 
said that the successful existence of human 
society depends upon some fundamental 
agreement. Now our minds are not all 
alike, no more are our experiences; but 
there is a natural and fundamental re- 
semblance between all of us; we are all 
alive, subject to the same natural in- 
fluences and living on the same planet. 
The problems of growth and development 
are essentially the same for all of us. 
Here all must be agreed: in the matter of 
outlook or attitude all, to walk together, 
must face in the same direction. And the 
direction in which we are to face is not a 
direction of our choosing. It is not a mat- 
ter of opinion, but is determined for us by 
the nature of the world, and of life. 

Looking at what we can actually see, 
and banishing for the moment our ideas 
and illusions, the apparent facts are these: 
We do not know exactly what we are, 
and we can not know where we are go- 
ing. We do know that we are able to 
learn things about life, we have the ex- 
ample and experience of others by which 
we may profit; and above all we have our 
own natures, consisting of resources, 
strength, human possibilities, natural 
talents. Why can not we all be agreed 
about this outlook? Then let us break up 
into our temperamental groups as we will: 
let us indulge in our different interpre- 
tations of this picture, once we have 
acknowledged it, in outline, to be what it is. 
Some of us will want theories and doc- 
trines, some of us will be optimistic, some 
pessimistic, some will believe that individ- 
ual and social salvation lie along certain 
lines, others that it is to be found by a 
different method. And we can all get 
along harmoniously. We are entitled to 
our opinions, we must allow others theirs. 

Can two walk together except they be 
agreed? They must be agreed as to the 
fact that they are alive, and that they are 
determined to make the most of life. 
They must be agreed as to attitude, and 
the attitude is that of the freedom of the 
intellect. It is not opinions of life that 
count, but life itself. The agreement to 
walk together must be a spiritual contract. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Dec. 16-22. Somerville, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Dec. 16-22. Camp Hill, Ala. 


Dr. Huntley: 
Dec. 16-22. Cambridge, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 
* * 


SLOGANS SHIPPED 


In order to avoid the Christmas mails 
we ship our slogans early in December. 

If any school fails to receive a set in 
the very near future it will mean one of 
four things: 

(a) It may mean that the announce- 
ments of the slogans sent some time ago 
to the minister and to the superintendent, 
both were lost in the mails. 

(b) It may mean that no application 
card was returned. 

(c) It may mean that the application 
card, duly mailed, was lost in transit. 

(d) It may mean that the slogans, 
shipped with the others, were lost in the 
mails. 

We have additional sets and will be 
happy to send them to any applicants. 
We send none, however, except upon re- 
quest. 

* * 


LEADERSHIP IN NEW YORK 


The New York State Sunday School 
Association elected as president a bright 
and energetic woman, Mrs. A. T. Foster 
of Watertown. Because of the pressure 
of many other duties she finds it impossible 
to accept the responsibilities. 

In the exigency Rev. W. H. Skeels of 
Herkimer, elected to be vice-president, 
will assume the duties of president. This 
means vigorous thinking and aggressive 
action. 


ce 83 


THE BEST CLASS IN THE WORLD 


Mrs. Claflin’s Class of ‘““‘Busy Bees’’ at 
Southbridge, Mass., have fitted out for 
themselves a very attractive room “‘back 
of the organ.’’ New curtains, new pic- 
tures and new lessons have arrived and a 
new sand table is coming. The members 
are skiiful with plasticine, paper and paste 
and are about to undertake poster work. 
A member of the group says that they 
have ‘‘the best class in the world.” They 
will keep the title unless some other young 
enthusiasts can establish a better claim. 

* * 


ONE OF OUR GOOD LETTERS 


Dear G. S.S.A.: 

I want to tell you how very much I am 
enjoying the book you recommended to 
Mr. Attwood, “A Friendly World,’ and 
something of the way I am using it. 

I find it full of suggestions for Bible 
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This picture represents two Ar- 
menian girls, who accurately rep- 
resent the thousands of Near East 
Orphans saved through American 
generosity. They were simply 
little wild animals, almost frozen, 
almost starved, altogether miser- 
able. Christian hands clothed and 
fed them. Christian hearts gave 
them comfort. They have been 
nourished and educated and made 
ready for life. With six million * 
dollars more the Near Hast Relief * 
can carry its work to completion. * 

It asks for that amount this year * 
and then will ask for no more. a 

Last year’s Christmas offering * 

* 
* 
* 
* 
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counted toward the six million and 
this year’s will do so. 
See them through 
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study as well as for kindness and world 
friendship. 

I have six first grade boys just learning 
to write and print. We have a big, low 
table and small chairs. Fach boy has a 
big envelope containing his handwork, 
scissors, pencils, ete. First we have five 
typewritten questions and they print or 
write the answers. These they fold and 
with pride take them home to father and 
mother, tucked into an inner pocket. 

The first Sunday we each set out a 
narcissus bulb in separate glass dishes. 
When in bloom they wili be given to sick 
people. The lesson was upon God’s gifts 
of sunshine and flowers and our privilege 
in thinking of kind things to do. We made 
wonderful pictures of a narcissus plant, 
agreeing that we could make this and plant 
a bulb, but only a Higher Power could make 
a flower. 

We have made a simple study of the 
Ten Commandments. It was a joy to them 
to link up the baby Moses with the man 
of the Ten Commandments. They all 


know ‘“‘Honor thy father and mother’’ 
and ‘‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy. ” 

We have had the lesson on church at- 
tendance, why we go to church, how we 
should behave, and each hoy has a beau- 
tiful church window, using the bright 
paper from envelope linings to paste on 
the panes. 

When I had six small boys ‘‘wished on 


to me,” I felt almost abused, but I would 


not exchange my class now for any other. 
With our very kindest regards, 
Mary Shaw Attwood. 


* * 


GOOD NEWS FROM CLINTON, N. C. 


Rey. Ordell E. Bryant, the new minister 
in charge of the Clinton Circuit, in North 
Carolina, is making special effort to 
strengthen the work of the Sunday schools. 
At Clinton and at Red Hill there have 
been reorganizations which are bearing 
fruit. At Clinton, the Sunday school and 
the Mission Circle conducted a special 
service with a Japan program and later 
the minister preached on ‘Personal Re- 
sponsibility,’’ emphasizing world friend- 
ship as one direction in which personal re- 
sponsibility should be felt. The result of 
these two services was an offering of five 
dollars for our International Friendship. 
work in Japan. These missionary offerings 
from mission fields (so-called) indicate a 
growth of the desire to co-operate in all 
good things that is the essential of success. 

Our church school at Worcester (first 
Church) has assumed the relationship of 
Big Brother to the Clinton school and is. 
promising help where it is needed. The 
best help of all will be the friendly relation 
thus established. 


* * 


SEVENTY-THREE DOLLARS 


The Arlington, Mass., church school is. 
happy to contribute $73 toward the build- 
ing of the Leonard Memorials in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This sum was earned by an 
entertainment in which fifty-seven of the 
154 members took part. Many other 
members worked in some way for the 
entertainment, so it is felt that the gift. 
really is from the entire school. 

* * 


LITCHFIELD IS LOYAL 


Litchfield, Illinois, has a little school 
but a big spirit. From its nine members it 
sends $6.26 for the International Friend- 
ship ofering. If only we could establish 
such an average for the whole denomina- 
tion! 

Mrs. Estelle B. Davis is the new su- 
perintendent. She writes to the Associa- 
tion: ‘“‘We think you a member of the 
royal family judging by the length of your 
title, and we know that you are from your 
royal work.” 


Te ey en eT ee 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—At a recent parish 
meeting an offer of 
$1,230,000 was re- 
ceived by the society 
for the church proper- 
ty. It was voted not 
to sell. This, without 
doubt, was a_ wise 
move. The land should be worth more 
with the completion of the Eighth Avenue 
subway. The series of sermons by Mr. 
Potter upon “The Teachings of Jesus’”’ 
were enjoyed by appreciative congrega- 
tions. Commencing Dec. 9, Mr. Potter 
will give on the second Sunday of each 
month a book taik, preceded by a supper 
at 6.30. “The Strange Case of Miss 
Annie Spragg”’ was the subject Dec. 9. * * 
Washington Heights.—The usual Christ- 
mas tour for boys and young men under 
the leadership of the pastor, Mr. Harris, 
starts Dec. 26. This group is made up 
of honor cadets and officers. They will 
make permanent quarters in Washington. 
Mr. Harris recently addressed the story 
writing groups of the city high schools, on 
“The Right Start for Youthful Writers.’’ 
Recent gatherings in which the minister 
has participated were the “Star Spangled 
Banner Dinner”’ of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the Camp Directors Association, 
in Columbia College. Mr. Harris was 
made secretary of the Men’s Division of 
Camps. Civic duties have crowded the 
month for the pastor, who is serving on 
the jury of the Criminal Court. Here he 
reports is an almost endless procession of 
boys and young men, largely from sixteen 
to twenty-five, crossing the “Bridge of 
Hope” into the many court rooms of the 
Criminal Court Building. A minister re- 
fusing to serve on a jury loses an oppor- 
tunity for understanding uneaualed any- 
where else, and he also loses an oppor- 
tunity of being of real service to his city. 
The junior church is flourishing, with the 
following officers: William Strauss, minis- 
ter; Stanfield McClure, assistant minister; 
William Lombard, John Brier, and Howard 
Acker, deacons. The president of the 
board of trustees is Clarence J. Harris, Jr., 
Robert Koch, secretary. These young 
men are in age from fourteen to nineteen 
and are devoted members. * * Middle- 
town.—The Ladies’ Aid and Mission 
Circle gave a social during November in 
the effort to bring the church people to- 
gether. Entertainment and refreshments 
were provided. The ladies also gave a 
generous amount to the trustees. The 
Fortnightly Auxiliary had a successful 
eard party and made about $50. The 
Y. P. C. U. is gradually pulling itself to- 
gether. Miss Janet Wheeler is now presi- 
dent, and Oscar Cutler, a former president, 
is vice-president. These young people 


City Letter 


gave a card party Dec. 4. The church 
school is selling candy to help swell the 
Japan Mission Fund. Two more Friend- 
ship Bags for Mexican children are also 
being filled. This makes seven in all we 
shall have sent. The Thanksgiving offer- 
ing in the church was for our quotas. We 
hope to pay in full this year. About $175 
is now in sight, but we hope to raise $100 
more. Our church has met with two severe 
losses in the resignations of Mrs. H. C. 
Wagner, soprano soloist for more than 
ten years, to go into business, and of Mr. 
Frank R. Bullock, organist for eight years, 
to take a similar position in Little Falls, 
N. Y., in the Episcopal church there. 
Mrs. Wagner is a member here and we 
hope she will soon return. Mr. Whippen 
spoke recently before the Superintendents’ 
Association of the city of which he is 
president on “The Project Approach in 


Religious Education.’”’ This includes 
pastors, superintendents, and teacher 
delegates. Sermon topics recently have 


‘been: “Constructive Living Through Joy,”’ 
“The Adequate Tribute,’ ‘“Six-Cylinder 
Living,’’ ‘““‘When Youth Meets God.’’ * * 
Mt. Vernon.—On Dec. 14 at 8.30 p. m. 
a reception was tendered the new pastor, 
Dr. Thomas Van Ness. The December 
sermon subjects of Dr. Van Ness follow: 
Dec. 2, ““The New Direction.” Dec. 9, 
“The Courage of Conviction.” Dec. 16, 
“As a people are we better or worse than 
our grandparents?’ Dec. 23, “Christmas 
in the making; as it was, as it is, as it is 
to be.”’ Dec. 30, ‘“‘Memories.”’ * * Met- 
ropolitan Alliance.—At the Nov. 9 
meeting held at Mt. Vernon, Dr. A. W. 
Grose gave an inspiring address upon ““The 
Home of To-day—lIs it sending forth the 
youth rich in character?’ Subject at the 
Dec. 14 meeting in Newark, ‘‘Religion of 
the Present. Day. What is it doing to 
strengthen character?”’ * * Chapin Home. 
—The annual meeting of the Chapin 
Home was held Nov. 21 at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity. Preacher for 
Dec. 9, Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon. Dec. 
23, Christmas Service in charge of Miss 
Emma J. Webb. * * Sunday School 
Institute.—The semi-annual meeting, 
held in Newark, Nov. 9, enjoyed the fine 
hospitality of the Church of the Redeemer. 
Miss Isabel L. Taylor presided. Miss 
Mary F. Slaughter gave an inspiring ad- 
dress upon ‘Our Task in Education.’ 
Rey. Charles Davis, superintendent of the 
Prescott House Sunday school reported 
upon the broadening and successful work 
in the House. The Church Extension 
Committee, with its eyes upon Long 
Island, reported of canvass made and 
further work outlined. The great need 
is a trained worker in the field, who can 
devote his entire time for days to a careful 
surveying of various fields. The next 


meeting will be at the Prescott House, 
May 17, 1929. * * Good Tidings.—The 
annual fair was a social and financial 
success. The Y. P. C. U. was represented 
at the Y. P. C. U. Convention in Syracuse, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 1. Mrs. Claire Settgas was 
elected vice-president. Rev. Emerson H. 
Lalone has resigned, to take effect Feb. 
1, 1929. Mr. Lalone has served for five 
years with rare fidelity,-and proved him- 
self to be a leader with sympathy and 
power. His people are a unit in their 
love and devotion to him. In the com- 
munity he is held in high regard, and has 
been active and successful as a unifying 
force. The pastorate has been marked by 
unity, co-operation, good-will and single 
devotion to the cause of religion. While 
his people deeply regret the impending 
departure of Mr. Lalone, they rejoice in 
the high honor granted him in the call to 
Canton—the St. Lawrence University 
town. * * All Souls.—Miss Katherine 
Hodgdon, who has just retired as secretary: 
of the Sunday school, after a service of 
nearly twenty years and a connection with 
the Sunday school of over thirty years, 
was given a delightful surprise party by 
the members of the Teachers’ and Officers’ 
Association of the school a short time ago. 
A recent meeting of the Women’s League 
was in the nature of a reception to the sur- 
viving members of the Lend-a-Hand Circle 
and the Central Circle, two bodies of 
faithful women who have rendered con- 
spicuous service to All Souls Church, but 
who have now reached the age where they 
have earned the right to retire from more 
active work and responsibility. The 
Cheerful Circle were the hosts upon this 
occasion and with a fine luncheon, lovely 
flowers and large attendance it was an 
afternoon to be remembered. A recent 
theater party held by the Women’s League 
for the benefit of the church netted $250. 
Mr. Paul Rowley has presented the church 
with a bound volume of church calendars 
from Jan. 27, 1924, to Feb. 26, 1928. This 
is a valuable addition to the historical 
material of the church. Other churches 
may be interested in a plan which has 
worked very successfully to secure full 
attendance at the monthly trustees’ meet- 
ings. The trustees, deacons and members 
of the advisory board meet at the church 
for dinner at 6.45 p. m., the business meet- 
ing following at 8. This plan has resulted 
not merely in securing a large attendance 
but in developing a-real sense of fellow- 
ship among the members of the various 
official boards. * * Our Father.—At the 
monthly supper, Dec. 4, the guest and 
speaker was Dr. St. Clair Hester, rector 
of the Church of the Messiah. Dr. Hester 
was present at Paris when the Kellogg 
pact was signed, and later attended 
the conference at Geneva. The Business 
and Professional Women’s Club recently 
gave a reception to a sister club of the 
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Clinton Avenue Congregational Church. 
Rev. Robert Tipton of Philadelphia re- 
ceived a hearty welcome Nov. 11, and 
preached with characteristic fervor a 


Ohio 


Washington Association.—This is an 
association of six churches, five Univer- 
salist and one Unitarian. This year the 
meeting was held in the Unitarian church 
at Marietta. The Unitarian minister, 
Rey. H. H. Lloyd, and his people did 
everything in their power to make us feel 
at home and everybody thoroughly en- 
joyed the meetings. The sermon on Sun- 
day morning was by Rev. W. M. Lawrence 
of Norwalk. An outstanding feature of 
the business session was a resolution 
brought in by the committee and heartily 
endorsed by the Association, calling for 
the employment of a minister for the Uni- 
versalist churches as soon as_ possible. 
Officers elected were: President, Harry 
Curtis; secretary, Mrs. Eunice McPeek, 
treasurer, Mrs. Maud Hale. * * Sawyer 
Association.—Sawyer Association met 
Sept. 9 at the newly remodeled and re- 
decorated Caledonia church. Only three 
churches in this group, but all were well 
represented by delegates. This year the 
Association was combined with a rededica- 
tion service for the Caledonia church. 
Rev. George Humberstone of Lyons 
preached the morning sermon and Rev. 
James Houghton occupied the pulpit in 
the afternoon. Rev. Sara L. Stoner, minis- 
ter of Mt. Gilead church, and Rey. Armon 
Cheek of Bellville and Caledonia were in 
charge of the program. Sunday after- 
noon, State Superintendent Stanley C. 
Stall had charge of raising money to pay 
off the debt on Caledonia church, and 
more than $1,200 was raised in a very 
short time. * * Huron Association.— 
This year the Huron Association met at 
Attica and there was a goodly attendance 
throughout the services. Saturday eve- 
ning Rev. H. M. Wright gave an interest- 
ing illustrated lecture stressing God’s Open 
Country and how it can call forth the best 
in man. Sunday morning the State Su- 
perintendent occupied the pulpit. At 
noon the ladies served a bountiful dinner 
in the social rooms of the church. The 
afternoon session was given over to busi- 
ness. Officers elected were: Mrs. Effie 
Showalter, president, Harry Ruggles, 
vice-president; Mrs. Nellie Hassler, sec- 
retary; Miss Thelma Cook, treasurer. 
Meeting in 1929 will be at Norwalk. * * 
Ballou Association.—The 1928 session 
of the Ballou Association was at Blanches- 
ter Sept. 22 and 23. Rev. Robert Cum- 
mins of Cincinnati preached a fine sermon 
Saturday evening, and Rey. Harriet E. 
Druley of Belpre occupied the pulpit 
Sunday morning and evening, giving a 
good message each time. One of the sad 
parts of this year’s meeting was the fact 
that Rev. Lewis R. Lowry was to leave 


sermon of persuasive power and eloquence. 
At the January supper Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Lalone will be guests. 

Thomas Edward Potierton. 


Letter 


Ohio soon after the Association to take up 
work in New York State. The Association 
meets next year at Milford. Mrs. Lillie 
B. Wade of Blanchester was re-elected 
president. * * Miami Association.—Mi- 
ami Association met at Springboro, Sept. 
29 and 30. There are seven churches in 
this group, five of which were represented 
by delegates. Rev. Robert Cummins of 
Cincinnati preached the occasional sermon 
Sunday morning, and Rey. Lewis R. Lowry 
of Hamilton preached Sunday evening. 
Rey. Elmer M. Druley of Eaton preached 
Saturday evening. Sunday the ladies of 
Springboro served a fine dinner in the 
basement of the church. Officers elected 
were: President, Miss LaVerne Wright: 
secretary, Mrs. Barton James; treasurer, 
Miss Mary Deem. A beautifully framed 
picture, Hofmann’s Head of Christ, was 
awarded to the Faton church for best 
representation. * * Montgomery Asso- 
ciation.—There are six churches in Mont- 
gomery Association, which met this year 
at Greenville. The Greenville church 
had just been redecorated and a new and 
lower ceiling installed. We combined the 
association with an installation service for 
the newly called minister of New Madison 
and Greenville churches, Rev. Thomas 
Chapman, Sunday afternoon. Rey. El- 
mer M. Druley gave the charge to the 
minister and Rey, Sara L. Stoner, long 
time pastor and friend of several churches 
in this association, gave the charge to the 
people. It was a delightful service, to 
which Mr. Chapman responded fittingly. 
A feature of the program was the excellent 
music rendered throughout: for a great 
deal of this we are indebted to New Madi- 
son folks who are always present and al- 
ways to be depended on for music. * * 
Murray Association.—Murray Associ- 
ation was held at Le Roy, Noy. 3 and 4. 
There are eight churches in this group and 
seven were represented by delegates. 
Saturday evening an illustrated lecture, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. William A. Haney, Tufts 1928, has 
accepted the call of the Taunton church 
to its pastorate. 


Rev. Clifford W. Collins, minister at 
Danbury, Conn., is planning to travel to 
Hartford for a few days each week, be- 
ginning about Jan. 27, to study at the 
School of Religious Education. 


Rey. A. E. Allison, on leave of absence 
from the Auburn, N. Y., church, took an 
automobile trip with his wife and son 
Paul, to the Pacific Coast. Paul returned 


“Shavings,’”’ was given which was enjoyed 
by all. Sunday morning the sermon was 
by Rev. James Houghton—“A Message 
for Ourselves.”” Mr. Houghton is tempo- 
rary minister at the Kent church and his 
sermon was a challenge to all to go for- 
ward. Rey. Thomas M. Murray of North 
Olmstead conducted the communion ser- 
vice and Rey. O. E. Olin of Le Roy had 
charge of a symposium dealing with vari- 
ous phases of church activity. Vice-Presi- 
dent Geo. A. Peabody of Cleveland presided 
in the absence of the president, G. S. 
Valentine. One of the very encouraging 
features of the Association was the report 
by Cleveland delegation that that church 
had called Rev. Tracy M. Pullman to 
succeed Rev. R. H. Dix as minister. * * 
Central Winchester Association.—The 
1928 meeting was held at the Westville 
church. Eight churches make up the as- 
sociation, six of which were represented by 
delegates. Officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Rev. L. P. Jones: secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Lelia Culver. Meeting next year 
will be at Jersey church. * * W. U. M.A. 
State Rally.—The Ohio W. U. M. A. 
held a State Rally at the Columbus church 
on Nov. 8. A special effort had been made 
to secure the attendance not only of mem- 
bers of local W. U. M. A. organizations 
but also representatives of any women’s 
organization connected with the Univer- 
salist Church. About seventy-five per- 
sons were present, representing the fol- 
lowing churches: Akron, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Blanchester, Milford, 
Belpre, Jersey, Springboro and Plain City. 
The state president, Mrs. Lou Ellen 
Nixon of Cleveland, presided. The meet- 
ing opened at 11 a. m. with a discussion 
of methods, membership, quotas, dues and 
kindred subjects. The speaker of the day 
was Miss Lucy Seeds, returned Methodist 
missionary to Japan. Miss Seeds spent 
more than thirty years of her life in the 
Sunrise Kingdom, and she brought us a 
vivid picture of Japan and the Japanese 
people. Much good must come from the 
discussion throughout the meeting and 
the presentation of various methods em- 
ployed by local societies in carrying on 
the work. 
Stanley C. Stall. 


and Interests 


to St. Lawrence on the opening of college, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Allison have taken up 
residence in Pasadena for the winter. 


Rey. George Thorburn, Jr., Pawtucket, 
R. I., gave the memorial address before 
the Elks in Salem, Mass., on Dec. 2, and 
also preached in his home town church, 
Marblehead, Mass., the same evening. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, Dean Lee S. 
McCollester, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. 
Theodore Fischer, Dr. George F.. Leighton, 
Dr. George E. Huntley and Dr. William 


a 
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Wallace Rose were the guests of Dr. and 
Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., at luncheon 
Dec. 3, and that afternoon held the ‘‘Pre- 
liminary Retreat’’ of the Fraters to the 
Wayside Inn, which comes this year Jan. 
21, 22 and 23. 


Rey. Harry Elmer Peters of Brockton, 
Mass., has been appointed agent of the 
Massachusetts State Convention for the 
Japan Mission, to represent the Conven- 
tion in dealings with local churches about 
the foreign work. 


Rey. Carl F. Henry, D. D., of Pasadena, 
Calif., returned from his vacation greatly 
improved in health, and took up the work 
of his church with great vigor. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester sailed this 
week on the steamship Berengaria to 
spend Christmas in London with his 
daughter, Mrs. Hugh Gallaher and family: 
Dean McCollester will be in England 
about twelve days, returning on the Mauri- 
tania Jan. 9. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Cal., 
is still at Devereux Mansion, Marblehead, 
Mass., where for the past month she has 
been under treatment by Dr. Goldthwaite. 
Miss Bissell is much better. 


Miss Myrtle Belyea on Dec. 7 attended 
the supper-dance of the Young People’s 
Union of the Church of the Unity, Spring- 
field, Mass., and on Dec. 8 addressed the 
evening meeting of the Union on “The 
Work of the. Y. P. C. U.” F 


Mr. Frederick H. Knight, formerly of 
Ludlow, Vt., a member of our church in 
Washington, D. C., now head of the 
Chevrolet agencies in Virginia and living 
in Richmond, was at Universalist Head- 
quarters Dee. 6. ‘ : 


Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., was 
the speaker at the dinner of the Congre- 
gational Club of Washington Dec. 11. 
The organization is made up of members 
of Congregational, Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches. 


Miss Mary Slaughter, at Monson re- 
cently for a week end, addressed a teachers’ 
meeting Friday night, conducted a chil- 
dren’s game and story hour Saturday 
morning, a parents’ meeting Saturday 
afternoon, attended a Y. P. C. U. social 
Saturday night, and on Sunday preached, 
conducted a model Sunday school and led 
the Y. P. C. U. She belongs to the sex 
called the weaker. 


Rey. R. S. Kellerman, who closed his 
pastorate at Whitesville, N. Y., on the 
last Sunday in November, has moved to 
Blanchester, Ohio, where he has a perma- 
nent home. Mr. Kellerman recently re- 
peated his address on ‘‘How Did Religion 
Come” in the city of Belmont, N. Y. 
It was originally given before the Alle- 
gany County Ministers’ Association, and 
later on invitation was given at the same 
place before the Historical and Literary 
Society. 


Maine 

Machias.—Rey. Paul Weller, pastor. 
The following item taken from the Machias 
Union-Republican shows that one of our 
former staunch and good Universalists in 
this town has not been forgotten: ‘‘A 
handsome marker has been placed on the 
front of the outside of the First Univer- 
salist Church on Broadway, the gift of 
Helen Tarbell Longfellow (Mrs. L. W.). 
This tablet, which is black with large gilt 
letters, was erected by Mrs. Longfellow 
in memory of her father, the late Cyrus H. 
Tarbell, one of the first members of the 
Universalist church, one of its founders, 
and a deacon for many years. The older 
residents of the town will remember Mr. 
Tarbell, for many years one of the business 
men of Machias. He was esteemed for 
his integrity in all his transactions and 
beloved by a host of friends for his genial 
nature, being equally as fond of children 
as he was of the older people. He was a 
good friend to every one. The inscription 
on the marker follows: ‘First Universalist 
Church. Built in 1896. Pastor, Rev. Paul 
Weller. Sunday service 10.30. Sunday 
school 11.45. Welcome.’ ”’ 


Massachusetts 

Charlestown.—Because of his election 
as Executive Secretary of the General 
Convention, Dr. Roger F. ®tz resigned in 
October his pastorate at the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Charlestown. He had 
served as minister for over six years in ad- 
dition to acting as Secretary of the General 
Convention, which office has recently been 
combined with that of General Superin- 
tendent into the new office of Executive 
Secretary. The society at the old church 
in Charlestown regretted very much losing 
Dr. Etz, for during his pastorate he had 
accomplished a great deal of valuable 
work for the church and the community. 
His sermons, and his informal talks as 
well, were greatly enjoyed, and by his 
leadership, helpful suggestions and ready 
assistance he had inspired the workers and 
committees of the church. Dr. Etz was 
also well known and admired by the mem- 
bers of the other churches in the commun- 
ity, with whom he had become acquainted 
through exchanging pulpits and joining in 
the summer union services. A small troop 
of Girl Scouts was formed soon after his 
coming to Charlestown, and this small band 
of our own girls has now developed into 
two large troops of girls from every de- 
nomination. Upon his resignation, the 
society expressed in a letter to Dr. Etz 
its regret at his leaving and its apprecia- 
tion for all that he had done. At a special 
meeting on Oct. 28, the final Sunday on 
which Dr. Etz occupied the pulpit, he was 
presented with a purse of gold in token of 
the love and esteem of the society. The 
church has been most fortunate in secur- 
ing, as successor to Dr. Etz, Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff, head of the Department of 
Religious Education at Tufts College. 
Professor Ratcliff preached his first ser- 


mon as pastor on Noy. 25. The society is 
looking forward with confidence to con- 
tinued good work under his leadership. 


Chelsea.—Rev. Barron F. McIntire, 
pastor. The net proceeds of the annual 
parish fair will reach $550. The pastor’s 
lecture, “‘In the Spirit of Clara Barton,” 
showing nearly 100 pictures of the historic 
church at Oxford, Mass., and the Clara 
Barton birthplace at North Oxford, to- 
gether with a glimpse of early Universal- 
ism and the life and work of Clara Barton, 
can be loaned to our churches on applica- 
tion to Mr. McIntire. The minister and 
his wife are giving a large front room at 
the manse for use as a “parish room.” 
Donations of furniture and pictures have 
been received from Mr. Edwin Chandler, 
Mrs. Susan Hodgdon and Mr. and Mrs. 
James Harrower. This room is now being 


* used by the O. R. C. Club of fourteen boys 


and will be used by the Junior Girls’ Club 
and other small church groups. The 
season of silver teas conducted by the 
Social Circle has brought in $92, which is a 
record amount. Our Clara Barton Guild 
sent out Thanksgiving dinners to the 
poor of the parish, which has become a 
yearly custom. 


Everett.—Rev. U. S. Milburn, pastor. 
This fall one of our fine young men, 
Wallace Fiske, entered St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity to study for the ministry. Social 
activities of the church opened with a 
parish supper on Sept. 26, when the boxes, 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘A penny a day 
keeps the church fair away,’’ returned $900. 
The Mission Circle and Ladies’ Social So- 
ciety have held successful suppers and the 
Y. P. C. U. a Food Sale. The church 
schoo! teachers have enjoyed the six 
evenings on the Old Testament in the 
Teacher Training Course conducted by 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle in our church. 
There has been an average attendance of 
eighteen. Sixteen from Everett are also 
taking the course with Miss Margaret 
Slattery, which the Sabbath School Union 
is holding at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston. All the Sunday services during 
November had a special significance: 
Nov. 4, All Souls Service with communion, 
two members received and a baby chris- 
tened. Armistice Day an inspiring special 
service arranged by the pastor to further 
peace. Novy. 18 the Y. P. C. U. had full 
charge of the morning service. Dorothy 
Macdonald read the opening sentences and 
call to prayer. Virginia Hahn led the 
responsive reading. Frederick Harriman 
gave the Scripture reading and Mildred 
Salmon offered prayer. Carl Westman, a 
high school senior, preached a sermon on 
“The Struggle Upward.’ Nov. 25 on 
Family Sunday over one hundred members 
of the local Chapter De Molay, met with 
us and heard Dr. Milburn’s fine message 
on ‘‘Put your heart into it.’’ An offering of 
$52 for the Hamilton Memorial Fund for 
the needy was given. At 12.15 all depart- 
ments of the church school met together 
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for a Thanksgiving service, and as classes 
brought their gifts to the altar. The plat- 
form was piled with food supplies which 
on Wednesday were distributed in bushel 
baskets to fourteen families representing 
fifty-five individuals. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. At a special meeting of this so- 
ciety, Nov. 26, the resignation of Rev. 
A. E. Allison was accepted. to become 
effective at the end of his leave of absence, 
Jan. 1 next. Mr. and Mrs. Allison are in 
California for an indefinite stay, and the 
best wishes of Auburn friends are extended 
to them for their health, happiness and 
success. The King’s Daughters and Sons, 
Mrs. E. I. Hoskins, president, have re- 
cently conducted a successful rummage 
sale, and a harvest supper at which they 
were unable to feed all who came. On 
Dec. 2 Mr. Jones delivered a special ser- 
mon for the King’s Daughters. A basket 
of beautiful chrysanthemums on the com- 
munion table was the gift of Mrs. Jones. 
The offering for the Japan Mission was 
$23. The Ladies’ Aid, Mrs. F. L. Gris- 
wold president, have recently conducted 
a card party, also a baked goods sale; 
and their annual bazaar on Dec. 6 and 7 
was expected to yield a goodly sum towards 
paying for the music at our services. 


Pennsylvania 


Nicholson.—Rev. George H. Welch, 
pastor. After a period of intensive effort 
on the part of Miss Ellis, the State Su- 
perintendent, the church at Nicholson 
decided to resume services. The church 
had been dormant for nearly two years, 
and had had intermittent services for 
nine years. Services were resumed in 
June and then discontinued during the 
vacation period. In September the real 
trial began, with Mr. Weich in the pulpit 
on arrangements made by Miss Ellis. At 
the beginning it looked as though it would 
be another failure. Finally two men, Mr. 
Forrest Latham and Mr. D. S. Melhuish, 
both good singers, became interested and 
lent their voices to our efforts, which has 
swung the tide in the direction of progress 
and perhaps ultimate success. The attend- 
ance has reached forty-one, which is 
particulariy good for the community and 
the size of the church. On All Souls Sun- 
day, Nov. 1, three members were received 
into the church. Money has been raised 
to replace the old reed organ with a piano, 
and it is expected that the music under the 
leadership of Mrs. Flora Decker will soon 
be an important part of the service. 

Scranton.—Rey. George H. Welch, pas- 
tor. This church has always had a hard 
struggle for existence. But encouraged 
by a loyal and courageous group of people 
it is keeping faith with itself. Several 
deaths in the last two years have operated 
to cripple its resources, but an attempt 
is being made this year to overcome the 
difticulties by a systematic and deter- 


mined effort to secure new members. 
The attendance at the services has been 
steadily increasing since the first of Oc- 
tober and many new faces are constantly 
appearing, some returning again and 
again. ‘The young people have been car- 
rying on very successfully in the absence 
of the pastor, who conducts evening ser- 
vices at Nicholson. They are now plan- 
ning to present a play in February. On 
Dec. 2 they entertained twenty of the 
young people from Brooklyn, Pa. The 
church school is very small, but it has a 
record of 85 per cent attendance, which is 
one advantage of a small school. Several 
children and infants are to be baptized on 
Christmas Sunday. 


* * 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


(Continued from page 1570) 

The possibility of a unified financial 
system by which the General Convention 
quotas and offerings for Japan and other 
denominational enterprises might be col- 
lected through the offices of the State 
Conventions was discussed at length. 
This is the system in use in all the de- 
nominational auxiliaries, the G. S. S. A., 
the Y. P. C. U. and the W. N. M. A., and 
by most of the other denominations. A 
committee was appointed to study the 
matter in consultation with a committee 
of the General Convention Board of 
Trustees. 

Numerous suggestions for the amend- 
ment of the Laws of Fellowship were 
made to bring them into closer harmony 
with present-day conditions. Some of 
the difficulties discussed were: the dif- 
ferent practises in vogue in different states 
in the granting of licenses to preach, and 
in recommending to churches student and 
other ministers who have not been li- 
censed; failure to report immediately to 
the Secretary of the General Convention 
the action taken by State Committees: 
and the different practises in the matter of 
the withdrawal of fellowship from minis- 
ters engaging in other occupations. 

The General Convention Trustees were 
asked to take steps looking to a thorough 
revision of the Laws of Fellowship looking 
to more uniform practise and enforcement. 

The Council gave serious attention to 
the problem presented by ministers, many 
of whom have rendered valuable service 
over a period of years, but who have not 
kept themselves abreast of the changes 
that have taken place in the fields of 
thought and philosophy, or in the fields of 
church work and administration, particu- 
larly in connection with religious education. 

The point was brought out that a Su- 
perintendent who is asked by a church to 
recommend a minister for its pulpit where 
there is need for leadership in religious 
education and young people’s work, can 
not advise the calling of a man, no matter 
how deserving, who is unable to do that 
specific work. It is this which has led 


many churches to call young men of little 
experience, but who have been trained for 
this kind of work, in preference to older 
men whose whole training has been for 
pulpit and perhaps pastoral work. 

It was suggested that reading courses 
might be prepared or books recommended 
that would enable our ministers to keep 
in touch with these new developments, 
which will continue in the future, al- 
though in what directions no one can say. 

There was some discussion of means 
by which younger men who give promise 
of developing special abilities, such as for 
literary or administrative work, might be 
given opportunities for developing those 
latent abilities, and also means by which 
all our ministers whose success merited 
promotion might be given it, regardless 
of state lines. 

The following officers of the Council 
were elected: President, Dr. Roger F. 
Etz; vice-president, Dr. Leroy W. Coons; 
secretary, Rev. Stanley Manning; Execu- 
tive Committee, Rev. James Houghton 
and Mr. Stanley C. Stall. 

A cordial welcome was extended to the 
new members of the Council who were 
present: Rev. Fred C. Leining, Superin- 
tendent-elect in New York, and Rev. 
Asa M. Bradley of New Hampshire, who 
returns to the Superintendency after an 
interval of several years. The welcome of 
the Council was voiced by Dr. Coons, and 
both Mr. Leining and Mr. Bradley re- 
sponded. 

The Council, after considerable discus- 
sion, adopted the following: ‘‘We are im- 
pressed with the need of care in selection 
of ministers for our churches, and we dep- 
recate lack of co-ordination among our 
fellowship committees. We recommend 
that our General Convention be requested 
to provide for thorough revision of Fel- 
lowship Committee procedure, and that a 
definite standard of requirements be set 
for entrance to the ministry, involving 
the granting of scholarships and gradua- 
tion of students of divinity schools.’’ The 
Council also thanked the Rochester 
church for its hospitality. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Between thirty and forty were present 
at the regular meeting of the Boston Minis- 
ters Dec. 3, at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston. Rev. John D. Brush, presi- 
dent, presided, and Dr. Flint M. Bissell 
acted as secretary. Devotional services 
were conducted by Rev. Doris Swett of 
Plymouth. Mrs. van Schaick was at the 
piano and played one of Mendelssohn’s 
Songs without Words, an ‘‘Andante.’”’ 

Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester, Dr. Hall, 
Dr. Fischer of New Haven, and Rey. A. 
Francis Walch of Yarmouth, Maine, were 
among those present who are not usually 
able to attend. A very interesting paper 
was read by Dr. Theodore Fischer of New 
Haven, on ‘‘A Tour of Ireland.’”’ Dr. 
Fischer, accompanied by Mrs. Fischer 
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and Miss Martha Fischer, was in Europe 
last summer and they especially enjoyed 
their Irish experiences. Dr. Fischer gave 
very interesting descriptions of Queens- 
town, Cork, Blarney Castle, Lakes of 
Killarney and the drives along the pictur- 
esque west coast of Ireland, including 
famous Glengarry. He gave a very amus- 
ing account of kissing the blarney stone at 
Blarney Castle. He spoke of the close 
bond between the Irish and Americans, 
especially through the letters which pass 
continually between the Irish in America 
and their relatives in the old country. 
He commented wisely upon the misun- 
derstanding which lies at the basis of most 
of the troubles of the world and the power 
of acquaintanceship to remove such mis- 
understanding, It was a very delightful 
paper. Rev. Norman D. Fletcher took 
the lead in the discussion which followed. 

A delicious luncheon was served with 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell acting as chairman of 
the committee, assisted by the ladies of 
the Roblin Guild of the church. 

Others present were Messrs. Lowe, 
Greenway, Nichols, Leining (Gustave), 
Leighton, Peters, Lewis, Smith (Craw- 
ford), Vossema, Paige (John), Smith 
(Isaac), Raspe, Huntley, Cardali, Rob- 
bins, Lee, McInnes, Brooks, Reardon (J. 
B.), Thorburn, Rose, van Schaick, Rev. 
S. Laurine Freeman, Mrs. Vossema, Mrs. 
Greenway Mrs. Lowe, Mrs. Brooks, Miss 
Mary Slaughter, Miss Cushing, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Rev. Hazel Kirk, and Mrs. 
Reardon. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1590) 


similarities are very much greater in both 
number and importance than their dif- 
ferences. Yet differences there are, and it 
will serve no useful purpose to shut our 
eyes to them. . . . My own conclusion is 
that the desirable solution of the problem 
will be found only when the two religions 
settle down to live side by side on terms 
of amity and co-operation and friendly 
rivalry.”’ In this connection Dr. Pratt 
records in a footnote a remarkable proposal 
made by a former missionary that in some 
central locality in China there should be 
established a hospice, after the model of a 
Buddhist monastery, to serve as a place 
for fellowship between Christians and 
Buddhists, a retreat for missionaries and 
teachers of both religions, a publishing 
center for books of interest to adherents 
of both, and supremely as ‘‘a center from 
which may radiate that friendly and un- 
derstanding sympathy which we believe, 
in the long run, will draw Christianity 
and Buddhism together into one native 
chureh.”’ In Japan this year a convention 
was held at which representatives of 
Christianity, Shintoism, and Buddhism 
met for the discussion of questions of 
common interest bearing on international 
peace, education, and social welfare. 
Surely a new day is dawning in the rela- 


tions of Christianity with the religions of 
the East! 

It is a vast world that this book opens 
up to the reader, a world challenged by 
problems new and old, challenging us with 
its long dormant powers now awakened, 
a world more closely linked with a distant 
past than is our Western world and yet a 
world that promises to play a far greater 
part in the life of mankind in years that 
lie just ahead. My only quarrel with the 
book is that it quickens an old longing 
which only travel in the Orient could 
satisfy, and repressed longings are said 
to be bad for us by those who know! 

Jal OLAS OO 
* * 
FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


The young people of the Kinston church 
are developing their dramatic talent under 
the leadership of Miss Pauline Bodell. 
They recently presented ‘‘All a Mistake,”’ 
at the high school in Kinston. 

Dr. F. B. Bishop’s sermon at Pink Hill, 
preached Oct. 28, ‘“‘Why I am a Univer- 
salist,’”? made a profound impression. Mrs. 
Leslie Turner, Roland Smith, and Lin- 
wood Turner united with the church on 
that date. 

At Outlaw’s Bridge on Nov. 11 the 
Armistice Day program provided by the 
Christian Century was used in part. Many 
young people took part in the program. 
The pastor preached on ‘“The Blessedness 
of the Peacemakers.”” A Bunyan ter- 
centenary program was observed on Nov. 
25. The pastor preached on ‘‘Puritan 
Moods as Seen in Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
The congregation sang ‘Faith of Our 
Fathers.’’ This old church always has a 
Thanksgiving service well attended. 

Christian Hill is looking forward to a 
week of meetings Dec. 9-16, when Dr. 
Bishop is to be with us. It is hoped that 
Rev. W. O. Bodell will be with us part of 
the time also. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 


Notices 


WORK DESIRED 


A Universalist woman, cultured, adaptable, 
middle-aged, desires work in the vicinity of Boston. 
Unless full-time position is found she is willing to 
eare for children during afternoons or evenings. 
Address Suite 32, 176 Newbury Street. 

* * 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Nov. 20, Rev. Lewis R. Lowry transferred to New 
York. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
x x 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


At the regular meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion Nov. 26, 1928, the following action was taken: 

Noted acceptance of Rev. C. E. Clark, D. D., by 
Barnstable Association of Congregational Churches. 

Granted license for one year to Carl A. Seaward. 

Received report of ordination of Max A. Kapp 
at Newtonville, Mass., on Nov. 18, 1928. 

Renewed iicense of Mary F. Slaughter for one 
year as of Nov. 22, 1928. 

Renewed license of James F. Perkins, Jr., for one 
year as of Nov. 30, 1928. 
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Renewed license of Carl H. Olson for one year as 
of Oct. 25, 1928. 

Renewed ticense of Lawrence W. Abbott for one 
year as of Oct. 25, 1928. 

Deferred action on application of parish for or- 
dination of Erie A. Ayer. 

Deferred action on application of Rev. C. A. 
Drummond for ordained clergyman’s license. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
“os 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on letter of transfer from Ohio, Rev. 
William Marvin Backus, on Nov. 10, 1928. 
James Houghton, Secretary. 
poe ete 
COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


John Haynes Holmes spoke Dee. 2. Other speak- 
ers for December are: John Herman Randall Dee. 9, 
Reinhold Neibuhr Dec. 16, Harold E. B. Speight 
Dec. 23, and Louis K. Anspacher Dec. 30. Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, 10.45 a. m., every Sunday. 

* x 
RHODE ISLAND FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transferred to the fellowship of Massachusetts, 
Rev. Samuel G. Dunham. Received from Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer. Received 
from New York, Rey. George H. Thorburn, Jr. 
Ordained and received into full fellowship in Rhode 
Island, June 24, 1928, Rev. Clinton K. Davies, 
minister of Parkside Community Chapel, Provi- 
dence. Received into full fellowship, Rev. Morgan 
G. Pease, an ordained minister of the Baptist Church, 
Licensed for one year, Rev. Charles H. Porter-Shir- 
ley, an ordained minister of the Unitarian Church 
(dual fellowship). 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 
a: 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 

At a special meeting on Monday, Dec. 3, 1928, the 
following action was taken: 

Renewed the lay license of Carl A. Hempel for 
three years, as of Oct. 25, 1928. 

Accepted Rev. Samuel G. Dunham on transfer 
from Rhode Island. 

Granted ordained clergyman’s license for one 
year to Rev. Chester A. Drummond. ~* 

Authorized ordination of Erie A. Ayer. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Frank A. Evarts 


Frank A. Evarts, formerly an editor and publisher 
in Ohio and for many years connected with the 
Government Printing Office, died Oct. 21, at his 
home in Washington, D. C., after a long illness. 
He was sixty-five years old. Dr. Perkins officiated 
at the funeral and interment was in Bellville, Ohio. 
Mr. Evarts had been an officer of many parish or- 
ganizations connected with the Universalist Church. 
He is survived by Mrs. Evarts, head of the parish 
Red Cross unit, and by one daughter, Mrs. Frances 
E. Clark of Paris, France. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


West Coast of Florida 


A beautifully located, well- 
furnished house, all conven- 
Good fishing. $550 


References re- 


iences. 
until May rst. 
quired. For particulars address 
Mrs. Ada L. Read, 
Florida. 


Tarpon Springs, 


= [Sa GER 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


“After all there is nothing like a good book.”” Order your Christmas books of your own Publishing House. 
We can supply any book in print. 
and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired address. 


The following list is suggestive. 


Book Club Selections 


A. B. A. Book Selection 
September—All Kneeling. Anne Parrish. $2.50. 
October—Giant Killer. Elmer Davis. $2.50. 

Book-of-the-Month Club 
September—The Children. Edith Wharton. 
October—Hunger Fighters. Paul de Kruif. 


The Literary Guild 
September—Francis Villon. D.Bevan Wyndham Lewis. $5.00. 
October—Point Counter Point. Aldous Huxley. $2.50. 


The Religious Book Club 
September—The Background of the Bible. 
Booth. $2.25. 
October—The Pilgrimage of Buddhism. James Bissett Pratt. 
$3.00. 
Alternate—The Humanity of God. John W.Buckham. $2.50. 


$2.50. 
$3.00. 


Henry K. 


November—Life and Writings of John Bunyan. Harold E. 
B. Speight. $2.00. 
Poetry Clan 
August-September—Trivial Breath. Elinor Wylie. $2.50. 


October- November—John Brown’s Body. 
Benet. $2.50. 


Stephen Vincent 


Booklovers’ League of America 


October—Zola and His Time. Matthew Josephson. $5.00. 


Fiction Best Sellers 
Swan Song. John Galsworthy. $2.50. 
All Kneeling. Anne Parrish. $2.50. 
Old Pybus. Warwick Deeping. $2.50. 
The Children. Edith Wharton. $2.50. 
Beau Ideal. P.C. Wren. $2.00. 
The Bridge of San Luis Ray. Thornton Wilder. 
The Foolish Virgin. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg. Louis Bromfield. 


$2.50. 


$2.50. 
Destiny Bay. Donn Byrne.. $2.50. 
Show Girl. J.P. McEvoy. $2.00. 


The Greene Murder Case. 
Bambi. Felix Salten. $2.50. 
The Cavalier of Tennessee. Meredith Nicholson. $2.50. 
The Age of Reason. Philip Gibbs. $2.50. 
Peter B. Kyne. $2.00. 
The Happy Mountain. Mariston Chapman. 
With Malice Toward None. 
Bitter Heritage. Margaret Pedler. $2.00. 
The Window. Alice Grant Rosman. $2.00. 
General Crack. George Preedy. $2.50. 


S.S. Van Dine. $2.00. 


Tide of Empire. 


$2.50. 
Honore Willsie Morrow. $2.50. 


For the best books for children and young people see Dr. Speight’s list 
in the Christian Leader of Oct. 20 and Oct. 27. 
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Send your personal card with order 


Silas Bradford’s Boy. Joseph Lincoln. $2.00. 
Harness. A.Hamilton Gibbs. $2.50. 

The Father. Katharine H. Brown. Prize Novel. 
The Hounds of God. Rafael Sabatini. $2.50. 


$2.50. 


Non-Fiction 
Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 
Andre Mourois. $3.00. 
Eugene O’Neill. $2.50. 
Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing. Samuel Hoffen- 
$2.00. 
The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capi- 
talism. George BernardShaw. $3.00. 
Emil Ludwig. $3.00. 
John Brown’s Body. Stephen Vincent Benet. 
The Son of Man. Emil Ludwig. $3.00. 
The Story of Oriental Philosophy. L. Adams Beck. $5.00. 
Mother India. Katherine Mayo. $8.75. 
Martin Johnson. $5.00. 
Dorothy Parker. $2.00. 
Trader Horn. Vol. 1, $4.00. Vol. 2, $3.50. 
Tamerlane. Harold Lamb. $4.00. 
Skyward. Richard E. Byrd. $3.50. 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith. 


Goethe. 
Disraeli. 


Strange Interlude. 


stein. 


Napoleon. 


$2.50. 


Safari. 


Sunset Gun. 


Memories and Reflections. 
$10.00. 

Coming Up the Road. 

My Autobiography. Benito Mussolini. $3.50. 

Abraham Lincoln. Albert J. Beveridge. 2 vols. 

The Graphic Bible. Lewis Browne. $2.50. 

The Cheerful Cherub. Rebecca McCann. An antidote for 
gloom. Illustrated. $2.00. Stanzas of philosophy of the 
funny and happy and human things of life. 


Irving Bacheller. $3.50. 


$12.50. 


Pi esiterrifia 
wth Aba are el 


le ne 


Books by Our Own Folks 
John van Schaick, Jr. 
beautiful illustrations. $2.50. 

John van Schaick, Jr. 


With twelve 


Nature Cruisings. 


Cruising Cross Country. 


$2.00. 


ies ti widens asl 


Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited. 
Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. 
at $1.00 each. 

The Abiding Life. Dr. F. W. Betts. $1.50. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee, with 
the best of the “Front Porch’ essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 

Which Way: Astudy of Universalism. Dr.L.B.Fisher. $1.00. 


Sit ahold 


Sold separately j | 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LBADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., ton, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Prinier 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Personal Stationery *°°,2,5° 


YOuR name and address (or three letter monogram) 
printed in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single 
sheets or 100 folded sheets paper, good grade stock. 
Send for sample. Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 
CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Little Star-Gazer. By Linda W. 
MacDonald. Illustrated with maps of 
the constellations and the mythological 
figures they represent. 50 cents. 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 
animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 
cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


-sonable. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON; 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


° 


Crackling 


The playwright, who is casting 2 new 
show, was discussing with a lady the dif- 
ficulty of filling one particular part. 

“T want,” he said, “a young man who 
looks like Lindbergh, who is tall, blue- 
eyed, who has sex appeal, a sense of humor, 
and an air of distinction.” 

“So do I,” sighed the lady.— New 
Yorker. 

= * 

Arrivals from Nenana bring the report 
that there is considerable agitation thare 
against continuance of Sunday amuse- 
ments, the agitation dating from the re- 
opening recently of the Presbyterian 
church.—Anchorage (Alaska) paper. 

* * 

A young authoress declares that the 
notion of writing a novel occurred to her 
quite suddenly as she was crossing Hol- 
land Park Avenue. The possibility that 
this might happen to any one adds greatly 
to the perils of the streets —Punch. 

George Simons of 1412 East Street com- 
plained to the police to-day that a dog 
killed 20 chickens last night. 

Home made chicken pie supper $1. 
First Cong. Church, Tues. 6 p. m.—advt. 
— New Britain (Conn.) paper. 


* * 


Father: “Now I’m giving you a good 
job in my mill. I want you to work your 
way up.” 


Son: “But, father, there’s no future in 
it. I want to work in some place where I 
can marry the owner’s daughter.”’—Life. 

* ~ 

Wife (at busy crossing): ““Now remem- 
ber, Herbert, the brake is on the left—or 
is it the right?—but don’t—”’ 

Harassed Husband: “For goodness’ 
sake stop chattering. Your job is to smile 
at the policeman.’’—Tid-diis. 

* * 


Bernice, three years of age, was asked 


by her daddy, who had just returned from - 


work, what she had been doing all day. 

“QO,” she answered, “just setting mother 

crazy.”’—Baliimore Evening Sun. 
— = 

“T understand Jones has been given a 
medal by the Society for Pharmaceutical 
Research.” 

“Yes, he has invented three new types 
of sandwiches.”’—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

“How do you like your new boss?” 

“Rotten. We don’t pull together at all. 
When I’m late he’s early, and when ’'m 
early he’s late.’’—Berkshire Evening Eagle. 

* * 

“‘Why don’t you bob your hair?” 

“T can’t decide whether to make it look 
like a whisk broom or a feather duster!”’"— 
Temple Owl. 

* ~ 
ATTEND CHURCH SOMEWHERE 
SAFETY FIRST! 
Sign on a roadside near Si. Louis. 


A LEADER every nome 


A leading state federation of churches has under- 


taken to put a religious paper in every home. It be- 
lieves this will go farther than any other one thing 
toward arousing and uniting church folk everywhere 
to meet the issues and solve the problems on which the 
future of our nation and the well being of our children 


depend. 


Our ministers have told us over and over again 
that The Christian Leader is the best minister’s assistant 
and parish visitor, because it reaches their people every 
week in the year. 


They are always eagerly willing to co-operate in 
every effort to increase its circulation. Largely through 
their efforts its circulation is already larger in propor- 
tion to our constituency than that of most religious 
weeklies. 


But to double the number of its present readers 


would str en every local church and enormously 
help all our denominational enterprises. 


WITH YOUR HELP THAT CAN BE DONE! 


Will you make a Christmas present of The Leader 
to some friend or neighbor? We know it will be 
appreciated and enjoyed all through the year. 

Just fill out the coupon and send us with check or 
money order and we will start the subscription and send 
a letter to the recipient of your gift. 


Boe ot pal ae oe , 1928 


Manager Christian Leader: 
Please send The Leader from now until January 1, 1930, 


Se i cS 


and advise the new subscriber that the paper comes with holiday greetings 
and best wishes from 


